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Coming Next Month: A Special Number | 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A Challenge to 


CONCERTED ACTION 
NOW AND AFTER THE WAR 


Up and down the land, in cities and rural areas, 
wherever the impact of the war has reached into the 
homes of the American people, the growing index of 
delinquency among’ young people is being discussed. 
Social workers see it in terms of youth tensions, 
family breakdown, community disorganization — by- 
products of the mobilization of our armed forces, 
industrial speed-up, inadequate housing, employment 
of mothers and a dozen other manifestations of our 
war effort. 


Teachers, clergymen, public officials, the police; 
members of boards of social agencies, of parent 
teacher associations, women’s clubs and other dis- 
cussion groups — above all the mothers and. fathers 
of the country are voicing their mounting concern; 
are asking what they can do about it. 


This special number of Survey Midmonthly affirms 
that something can be done and shows how. It is a 
call to concerted action by all responsible citizens. 
It proposes a study of local conditions and the laying 
down of an overall plan to deal with them. It out- 
lines the uses which can be made of specialized 
services which are essential to action. And it reports 
experience in many communities where some phases 


Bo _ of the problem are being dealt with successfully. 
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use of them. Mr. Buell, out of his wide experience in commu-¥ 
nity organization, gives the blueprint for planning and action. 
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Firsthand material from an unpublished study of ten cities by the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 


Genevieve Gabower 


HOW IT IS BEING DONE ELSEWHERE 


Short descriptions of selected Iocal projects in particular commu- 7 
nities. which may be helpful to planning in similar communities. 4 


THE POLICE—AN AID TO PREVENTION ‘Eliot Ness” 


Backed by sound laws, the police can be a big factor in the pre-7s 
vention of ‘delinquency. Discussion of the social value of com-" 
mon restrictive measures such as the “curfew.” “id 
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The part which can be played by the parent, the teacher, the 
church worker and leaders of youth, in any effective. long-range © 
program. ee 5 % 


AT THE FEDERAL AND STATE LEVEL xatharine F. Lenroot 


Control of delinquency is essentially a community—a neighber- » 
hood—project. Miss Lenroot suggests plans and services by na- 
tion and state which might stimulate, supplement, and reenforce 
local effort. et ve ; “4 é 
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“Too many people don’t care what hap- 

-ns so long as it doesn’t happen to them. 
| Wittram Howarp Tart, former 
resident. 

It is one of the most terrible conse- 
wiences of war that the sensitiveness of 
eople tends to become hardened.—T HE 
Most REVEREND WILLIAM ‘TEMPLE, 
'rchbishop of Canterbury. 


We are producing for destruction all 
yer the world. Of course this is re- 
jected in a certain amount of vandalism 
mong boys and girls—Marx McC os- 
<ry, Director, Office of Community War 
SETUICeS. 


- Carlyle once said, “It is singular how 
‘ong the rotten will hold together pro- 
rided you do not handle it roughly... 
30 loath are men to quit their old ways; 
and conquering indolence and inertia, 
venture on new.” — SUMNER WELLES, 
former Under-Secretary of State. 

: 

. The liberties we talk of defending to- 
day were established. by men who took 
their conception of man from the great 
central religious tradition of western 
civilization, and the liberties we inherit 
can almost certainly not survive the 


abandonment of that tradition—W€ALTER - 
: : \ } 


LIpPMANN. 


Book Reviews 


So ‘They Say 


If you are planning for one year, grow 
grain; 


If you are planning for ten years, grow - 


trees; 
If you are planning for a hundred years, 
grow men. 
CHINESE PROVERB 


¢ If you do what you should not, you 
must bear what you would not.—BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN. ~ 


-e This war will either bring a new 


world, or a new world war. — Louis 
FiscHER, to the Union for Democratic 
Action, New York City. 


¢ There never was a despot yet who was 
free from fear, who dared to walk un- 
guarded, to face the mob alone. Only a 
fearless man dare allow freedom to an 
opponent—RutTH TayLor, of Charles 
Stelzle, Inc. 


¢ In the past, social research has been 
occupied almost exclusively with condi- 
tions as they are or as they have been. 
The present need is for a technique of 
designing the future—Mary L. FLEp- 
pERUS and Mary vAN KiexEck in Tech- 
nology and Livelihood. 
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ing Children * SBLI * Professional * People and Things 


¢ We do indeed win wars. But our rec- 
ord for winning the peace is not good.— 
AtvIN Jounson, New School for Social 
Research. 


¢ The appearance of national disunity 
on the outside, serious as it is, seems to 
me less evil than the actual disunity with- 
in our ranks.—FRANCIS BippLe, Attorney 
General of the United States. 


¢ It is not given to the cleverest and most 
calculating of mortals to know with cer- 
tainty what is their interest. Yet it is 
given to quite a lot of simple folk to 
know with certainty what is their duty— 
WInNsToN CHURCHILL. 


¢ I understand that public opinion on the 
Beveridge Report is divided among three 
groups: those who are against it, those 
who are for it, and those who have read 
it—Epitrn Assott, University of Chi- 
cago, School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration. 


* One wants to remind atheists and 
free-thinkers that the only place inthe 


_world where real free thought is tol- 


erated is in countries where the Chris- 

tian spirit has kept flowing a measure of 

true liberality—Rev. SamueL H. SHok- 

ers Calvary Episcopal Church, New 
ork. ] 
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FRONT LINE FIGHTERS ON LEAVE 


For the men who pass the ammunition across submarine- infested seas, 


Service provide “the counterpart of the USO and the Stage Door Canteen” (page 37). Here survivors of 


the worldwide units of the United Seamen’s 


a torpedoing spin yarns over their beer in a Glasgow USS hotel for officers and men of our Merchant Marine 
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Our Opporiunity-and Yours 


How, in fields we cover, can Survey Midmonthly help elicit, channel, 
and serve the creative leadership called for by these changing times? 


\ A progress report to Survey Readers 


and to members of Survey Associates 


as initial members of a new Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee to assist in the development of Survey Mid- 
wonthly. (You will see who they are by turning the page.) 
In mid-January, nineteen of them met with members 
sof the staft and board of Survey Associates to take stock 
of immediate issues, changing trends, opportunities for 
action—of the implications of things happening today in 
‘social work and social movements. 


| AST fall a group of key people was asked to serve 


Springing spontaneously from the discussion comes the — 


announcement in this February Midmonthly of plans for 
‘action and the organization of a national campaign to en- 
list broad support for the program which the committee 
sees ahead. 
+ +4 + 

LEADING UP TO THESE STEPS WERE EARLIER ONES. IN 
August, Bradley Buell of the headquarters staff of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., had come to us as 
executive editor, bringing a Survey Midmonthly the back- 
ground of a hundred swift community surveys of public 
and private activities. 

In September, for a third year we brought out a special 
number of Survey Midmonthly, this one focusing on city, 
state, and national war fund drives; and reaching a total 

‘circulation of 65,000 copies or reprints for educational use. 
_ In November, in line with Survey procedure, plans were 
canvassed with a group of key people in the field of 
behavior, with the result that next month we bring out 
an opportune Mid special on “Juvenile Delinquency.” 


We Discuss Issues 


THERE WAS GIVE AND TAKE AT FOUR EXCITING SESSIONS 
of our new Advisory Committee at its two-day meeting 
in New York in mid-January. The participants drew 
from their broad ‘and varied experience a panoramic pic- 
ture of problems, issues, and responsibilities—old and new 
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—challenging social welfare, health, and recreational 
leadership at every corner of its responsibilities. 


Here are only a few of them: 


When war boom cities are demobilized, how will our settle- 
ment laws affect the many families who may come to need 
emergency relief? 


Will veterans’ relief plans conflict with or reinforce steady 
progress towards stable public welfare service? 


Will 10,000,000 enlisted men, accustomed now to new re- 
creational opportunities in camps and communities, create a 
vastly new demand when the war is over? 


What of the permanent implications of the widespread 
“teen-age clubs”? 


medical 


What of the changing scope of public health and 
and the 


services, of the influence of new medical discoveries, 
effect of point rationing on nutrition? 


What is the future function of casework in our present setting 
of community services? Do some of its new uses by selective 
service and industry give a key to better interpretation? 


Where is the fast moving emphasis on “community organiza- 
tion” headed? 


Is increased participation by labor and management changing 
the traditional structure of social work? 


What skills are developing to meet the impact of interracial 
conflict in all fields of social work? 


How can social work move to bring its experience to bear on 
affirmative postwar planning to meet problems of unemploy- 
ment, housing, juvenile delinquency, and the like? 


We See Needs 


THE PURPOSE OF THE COMMITTEE'S DISCUSSION WAS TO 
help plan the part which Survey M idmonthly should play 
in interpreting needs, proposals, developments. Their in- 
terest in it was as a medium through which to interpret 
the whole field, rather than any single part. They saw 


the “common denominators”—problems, issues, and methods 
which cut across functional and administrative lines. 
They envisaged the total constituency of social work— 
citizens, laymen serving as board members, executives, 
agency staff members—all those who need to know not 
only what is going on in their own back yards, but also 
trends and experiences in not-so-different back yards in 
other fields and other communities. 


+ + + 


THEIR CONVICTION GREW AS TO THE OPPORTUNITY CON- 
fronting Survey Midmonthly for an expanded role in edu- 
cational interpretation. 

They came to the conclusion that Survey Associates 
must have more resources to enable the Midmonthly to fill 
that role adequately. They were convinced that it should 
have added editorial staff for field reporting, for swift re- 
search, for consultative planning, for the sure assemblage 
of materials and opinion, now and in the future. 

They saw the need for $20,000 in new memberships and 
contributions as the minimum requirement for the job. 

Those who took part in the conference saw also in the 
existing working scheme of Survey Associates, Inc., a 
structure through which they could work toward this end. 
Survey Associates is a membership corporation, non-partisan, 
non-profit—not unlike colleges and philanthropic societies. 
One out of twenty of its regular magazine subscribers are 
members contributing $10 or more a year to carry forward 
its non-commercial work of exchange, inquiry, and inter- 
pretation. Of this, $5 covers a joint annual subscription 
to Survey Midmonthly and Survey Graphic. 


We Plan a Campaign 


‘THIS REPRESENTATIVE ADVISORY GROUP—WITH FULL AP- 
proval and support of Survey Associates—announces the 
launching of a national campaign to muster 2,000 new 
members and contributors in behalf of its Midmonthly 
Fund. Organizing and sponsoring the campaign is a 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY EXPANSION COMMITTEE 
Pierce Atwater, Chicago Roy Sorenson, Chicago 


Co-chairmen 


Paul T. Beisser, St. Louis 

Dorothy L, Bernhard, New York City 

Dr, Carl E. Buck, New York City 

Irene Farnham Conrad, Houston, Tex. 
Judge Walter S. Criswell, Jacksonville, Fla. 
A, A, Heckman, St. Paul, Minn. 

Harry O. Page, Augusta, Me. 

C. Whit Pfeiffer, Los Angeles, Calif, 

Gay B. Shepperson, Washington, D. C. 


State chairmen will be appointed in each of the forty- | 


eight states, the District of Columbia, and the Territory 
of Hawaii. As they accept, their names will be reported 
in the pages of Survey Midmonthly. Each state chairman 
will be responsible for appointing local chairmen in his 
territory. 


Organization is to be completed within the next two . 


months, and the campaign itself will open by mid-April. 
New York City, with a head start, already has an 
organizing committee, composed of Horace H. Hughes, 
chairman; Dorothy L. Bernhard, Sallie Bright, Edith 
_ Morgan King, Natalie W. Linderholm, Ollie A. Randall, 
Bent Taylor, Ordway Tead, and Clare M. Tousley. 
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We Urge Support 


Two THOUSAND NEW MEMBERS, SPREAD OVER THE COUN- 
try, seems a modest goal. But the added income of their 
contributions, the new vitality of their interest, the breadth 
and depth of their influence, will give social work the 
assurance that Survey Midmonthly can and will serve 
tellingly. 

Old friends, whose loyalty through the years has pre- 
served Survey Associates’ unique tradition, will be invited 
to take part in the campaign and welcome these newcomers 
to their ranks. In their own communities, readers of the 
Midmonthly can spread the word, and help make the task 
of their state chairman just that much easier. 

This is a cooperative endeavor, as has been everything 
Survey Associates has ever done. With your help Survey 
Associates undertakes to—forward march! 


Survey Midmonthly 
Editorial Advisory Committee 


Bradley Buell, New York City, Chairman 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


Pierce Atwater, Chicago 
Community and War Fund 


Paul T. Beisser, St. Louis 
St. Louis Provident Association 


Dorothy L. Bernhard, New York City 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


Dr. Carl E. Buck, New York City 
American Public Health Association 


Joanna C. Colcord, New York City 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Thomas Devine, Washington, D. C, 
Office of Civilian Defense 


Lester B. Granger, New York City 
National Urban League 


A, A. Heckman, St. Paul, Minn. 
Family Service of St. Paul 


Horace H. Hughes, New York City 
Maternity Center Association 


Russell H. Kurtz, New York City 7 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Robert T. Lansdale, Albany, N. Y. 
State Department of Social Welfare 


Kirk E, Latta, St. Louis 
Greater St. Louis War Chest 


David M. Levy, M.D., New York City 


Mark A. McCloskey, Washington, D. C. 
Federal Security Acenanes at 


Lucile Mulhall, Tulsa, Okla. 
Young Women’s Christian Association q 
Harry O. Page, Augusta, Me. ~ | 
State Department of Health and Welfare | 


Lillie M. Peck, New York City 4 
‘ National Federation of Settlements 


Howard L. Russell, Chicago 
erican Public Welfare Association 


Gay B. Shepperson, Washington, D. C. 
. S. Children’s Barca 2 


Roy Sorenson, Chica . 
National Council, YMCA 


| 
| 
Bent Taylor, New York City 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc. / 

: 


Clare M. Tousley, New York Ci 
Community Service Soiceylaek 
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For Merchant Seamen 


| LMOST as soon as the United States Army took 

over Palermo, the basic services of United Sea- 
d men’s Service were established there. The agency 
was hard at work some time before it could obtain quarters 
of its own in a city that had been heavily bombed and 
Ishelled. 

With comparable speed, we have raced into other lib- 
“erated areas—into North Africa where we established cen- 
‘ters at Oran, Casablanca and Algiers almost immediately 
jafter the Nazis had been forcibly evicted; into the South 
‘Seas where we became very busy indeed in New Caledonia 
jand New Hebrides, soon after the marines had taken 
}Guadalcanal; and into Naples as soon as a semblance of 
order had been restored there. 

According to reports from Walter West, former ex- 
‘ecutive secretary of the American Association of Social 
Workers who is now our Mediterranean regional director, 
‘he and his associates in Palermo were able to give service 
-at once to fifty-nine merchant seamen who had lost their 
ships in the invasion and to approximately thirty others 
whose ships lay anchored in the desolate harbor, strewn 
with the wreckage of Nazi and Italian craft. A good many 
of these men were hospital cases, and were sent to Algiers 
and Bizerte for further treatment. USS staff members vis- 


ited them in Palermo and took care of as many of their' 


requests as possible—gave them cigarettes and reading mat- 
ter, arranged to forward their mail, and assured them that 
upon discharge they would be accommodated at one of the 
North African centers. Many of them were soon living at 
the Algiers residential club, completing their convalescence 
and awaiting repatriation or new ship assignments. 

Later, sixteen members of an army transport crew, sep- 
arated from their ship during the operations at Salerno, 
appeared on the scene. USS located the ship, obtained 
transportation to it, and provided cigarettes, ee beer, 
magazines, and necessary clothing. 

Between September 21 and October 31, 1943, ships 
reached Palermo with men suffering from a particularly 


virulent form of dysentery. Sulfa drugs reduced the dura- — 


tion of their attacks and they were soon able to rejoin their 
vessels, in the meantime being provided with various com- 
forts and services by USS. 

Two merchant seamen given loans from USS funds by 
Mr. West have ince called at the New York office to re- 
pay the money and to express their thanks. Others have 


‘written us in appreciation of the service given in a time — 


_and place of quasi-anarchy. 
__ This emergency field operation gives a clue to what USS 
is doing on a truly global scale. 


e 


Between Pearl Harbor and September 1942, when 


United Seamen’s Service was launched under the sponsor- 
ship of the War Shipping Administration, the public be- 
“came conscious of the vital war role of che! merchant sea- 
men. Aware of their heroism as the submarine menace in- 
ean civilians demanded that crews of merchant ships 
ve recognition and benefits comparable to those of the 


as aa There was, in addition, a duvet 


By DOUGLAS P. FALCONER 


Executive Director, United Seamen’s Service 


practical problem to be faced in considering such plans: 

1. New men had to be recruited for. the Merchant 
Marine, to replace losses and to man the vast flotilla of 
new ships. 

2. The health and welfare of the men already enlisted 
had to be safeguarded. 

3. Their morale had to be sustained and reinforced. 


USS was organized, as a private non-profit agency, to 
help meet the basic human needs of merchant seamen in 
wartime. 

The Service made a general contribution to recruiting 
through the establishment of its worldwide health, hous- 
ing and recreation units, providing for merchant seamen 
a counterpart of the USO and the Stage Door Canteen. 

Much has been accomplished since September 1942, to 
supplement the health safeguards previously set up by the 
United States Public Health Service and the War Ship- 
ping Administration. Since 1793 the U. S. Public Health 
Service has provided medical care for diseased and injured 
merchant seamen. When the War Shipping Administration 
was established in February 1942, it included a Medical 
Department to supervise general health conditions aboard 
ship. Not fully anticipated, however, was the growing toll 
of overwrought nerves due to enemy action and wartime 
strain. The neurosis known to the army as “shell shock” 
in the last war and “battle fatigue,” today, became “‘convoy 
fatigue” in the Merchant Marine. Cases of physical ex- 
haustion, with complicating nervous vitiation, also appeared 
in growing volume. To provide for these needs a special 
medical division was established by the Recruitment and 


Manning Organization of the War Shipping Administra- 


tion, under the general supervision of that agency’s medical 
office. With the financial support and cooperation of USS, 
the division now operates five country rest centers in the 
United States, twelve port medical offices and a medical 
headquarters in New York City. This medical division 
examines men before they ship out, to determine their fit- 
ness for arduous voyages. Nearly half the men of the Mer- 


chant Marine are over thirty-five years of age. Many of — 


them are in their fifties and sixties. 

In 1943, the first full year of operation, | the rest centers 
provided 46, 000 days of care for men in residence from two 
to six weeks. The outlook is for a minimum of 56,400 


residential days in 1944. This is in addition to service 
‘provided for merchant seamen at twenty-five hospitals ang 


125 clinics of the U.S. Public Health Service. 


An international network of more than sixty residential 


and recreation clubs for merchant seamen help safeguard — 


both health and morale. They are operated by United 
Seamen’s Service, in close cooperation with the War Ship- 
ping Administration. In the summer of 1942 shore condi- 
tions for seamen in most ports were deplorable. There 
were no transient accommodations for men awaiting ship 
assignments, Owing to wartime crowding, seamen were — 
sleeping in hallways, on docks and in even more dubious. 


places—dives, flophouses and brothels—to the jeopen of 


their health and spirit. Even worse conditions prevailed in 
bombed out ports abroad. 

USS has to a great extent corrected this situation. It 
opened residential clubs in the Mediterranean, in Casa- 
blanca, Oran, Algiers, Cairo, Alexandria, Palermo, and 
Naples. It has five centers in the United Kingdom, and 
centers in South America, South Africa, Hawaii, the south- 
west Pacific, the Persian Gulf, India and the Caribbean. 
In the United States, seventeen centers are now in opera- 
tion. Most of the USS centers are former hotels, operated 
as residential clubs, where the men may obtain entertain- 
ment and comfortable overnight accommodations. They 
pay cost prices for food and lodgings. Other facilities are 
financed by public contributions through the National War 
Fund. 

During 1943, USS provided some 244,000 days’ lodg- 
ings to seamen in the United States. This figure is ex- 
pected to rise to 468,000 or more in 1944. Abroad, the 
comparable figures are 70,000 for 1943 and about 200,000 
for 1944. ‘Total check-ins in recreation and residential 
clubs at home and abroad were 721,770 in 1943; in 1944, 
they are expected to total at least 1,260,000. 


GoME people think that when it comes to housing, mer- 
J chant seamen should be provided with “flophouses,” at 
about 50 cents a day. USS proceeds on a very different 
theory. In selecting its clubs, USS has considered the best 
none too good. In New York City, for example, the USS 
Andrew Furuseth Club, on East 37 Street, is the former 
Dartmouth College Club, located on the same block as the 
J. P. Morgan home and the Union League Club. In New 
York City, USS also has the former Hotel Wilshire, a mod- 
ern seventeen-story structure near Central Park. In Balti- 
more the USS club is the former Baltimore Athletic Club, 
with a large swimming pool, gymnasium, and sun-lamp 
room as well as lounging and sleeping rooms. In Charles- 
ton the Villa Margherita, recently a fashionable vacation 
house, ‘has become the USS club. Most of the rest centers 
are located on luxurious country estates. 

In addition to these group services the WSA-USS medi- 
cal division gives individualized attention to the men, both 
before they are sent to rest centers and after they arrive. 
Through the Personal Service Division, staffed by profes- 
sionally trained caseworkers, USS helps many with personal 
problems. Most of the seamen, it goes without saying, do 
their jobs efficiently and get along comfortably with them- 
selves and their shipmates. But some of the men—the rela- 
tively small proportion runs into thousands of individuals 
—are beset by wartime problems. 

Unsolved, a personal difficulty may injure a seaman’s 
effectiveness as a crew member. Further, it may make him 
a distraught and agitated person detrimental to the ship’s 
morale. If the problem is sufficient to disturb a seaman, 
the Service holds, it deserves attention. Among the “prob- 
lems” being handled by the Personal Service Division are: 
replacing lost papers, locating friends, obtaining shoe ration 
coupons, looking up telephone numbers or addresses for 
men in an unfamiliar locality, and so on. 

Against the background of war’s tragedies, putting a 
man in touch with a missing friend May seem a small mat- 
ter. But if it sends the man off on his voyage in a serene 
state of mind, it,is deemed useful by USS and its ‘sponsors, 
The Personal Service Division even helps locate lost pets, 
and looks up special reading matter—activities decidedly 

below the level of what is sometimes regarded as the con- 
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cern of professional social work. Duplicating the services 
rendered by other agencies is vigorously avoided. 

The task of the Personal Service Division is to help re- 
move obstacles to a man’s efficient functioning in a setting 
that involves bombs, torpedoes, frightful weather and long 
periods of duty. The objective, in short, is not negative, 
that is, to forestall a state of helplessness, but positive— 
to make the man ready fo: dynamic action. ian 

The Personal Service Division is well aware that it is 
operating in a series of endless individual emergencies, and 
it attempts only to render “short-time” casework assistance, 
That is to say, it is not seeking to shape new environments 
for its clients nor to bring about basic personal readjust- 
ments. If, however, the seaman’s attitudes and desires seem 
likely to frustrate his attempt to solve his problem, the Per- 
sonal Service Division presents a plan to him, based on pro- 
fessional experience. Usually such a plan is acceptable to 
the seaman, who is anxious only that his objective be 
achieved. Time is of the essence in all our operations. 

Let me give an example of one of our intensive treatment 
cases. A seaman was in a port 500 miles from his home 
town. Due to sail within forty-eight hours, he was in- 
formed in a letter from his wife that his youngest child re- 
quired an immediate tonsillectomy, another child had been 
reported as a “behavior problem” in school; the mother 
herself had an infected tooth. “‘What is to become of us?” 
she asked. 

The seaman was going to be out of touch with his family 
for several months. Sailing under this load of disturbing 
news, he would be in an anxious-state of mind during the 
voyage. Confronted with this situation, the Personal Serv- 
ice Division, through one of its professional workers, ad 
vised him: “Take it easy. We’re going to handle this for 
you.” 

The difficulty really was that the man was caught in a 
mesh of unfamilar circumstances. Under peacetime condi- 
tions, safely at home, he would have been able to deal with 
the situation. But with sailing orders in hand, he could 
not even reassure his wife. 

The personal service worker told him that USS would 
procure a competent doctor in his home town for Junior, 


recommend a good dentist for his wife and see to it that she — 


had all her teeth X-rayed. As to the problem child, it in- 
formed him, somewhat to his astonishment, that’ such cases 


are frequent in modern society and that there are agencies _ 


prepared to deal with them. As to the expense, the Per- 
sonal Service Division stood ready to advance the neces- 
Sary money as a grant, or as a loan to be repaid later out of 
his wages, by installments if necessary. Gradually, the sea- 
man relaxed. He saw, without loss of self-esteem, that the 
Personal Service Division was going to function in his ab- 
sence as a father-surrogate in his family situation. He left 
with his ship, in a comfortable frame of mind, knowing that 
a report of what happened would be waiting for him at his 
port of arrival. 

In such a case, the Personal Service Division either com- 
municates with its own workers in the seaman’s home town 
or with appropriate local agencies. Not. only will the neces- 
sary medical or other type of care be arranged, but a local 
social agency may be asked to try to work with the 
mother to prevent future emergencies, in the hope that her 
next communication to her husband will be a cheerful one. 

From a simple case like this there may be big dividends. 
A wife is likely to respond with enthusiasm to such assis- 
tance. She will communicate this enthusiasm to her hus- 
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cd. He in turn will pass it on to his shipmates, who then 
iuze that, far from being neglected cogs in a vast im- 
sonal machine of war, they are being backed up by the 
<s at home. This knowledge enables the men to face 
ir arduous jobs with new determination and courage. 

What USS has done, as the practiced eye can see, is 
rely to apply a developed casework technique in a highly 
implicated and depersonalized war effort. Our work is 


nducted in a setting differing greatly from much of the ° 


tial service of the last decade. We are not dealing with 
social depression or conditions due to poverty, the im- 
ct of which have resulted in a popular conception of case- 
ork that hangs like a shadow over all social work. 

‘Very possibly all sections of our society, in a complicated 
ansition period, need professional social service. Undoubt- 
ly social work should not be confined in its civilian con- 
xt to the slums. 
aladjustment, as evidenced in divorce rates, genteel dipso- 
ania, bizarre individual behavior, and general feelings of 
scomfort and dislocation. 

Without the cooperation of the maritime labor unions, 
hich are always in close touch with their members, this 
‘ogram could not have succeeded. Long at work to im- 
rove the conditions of their members, the dozen or so 
nions in the maritime field, many of them asking for some- 
uing like USS long before it was formed, have recognized 
1e value of the work we are doing and have done much 
» forward it. One of the unions, the National Maritime 
Jnion, CIO, has its own Personal Service Division, with 


Other areas have their share of social 


which USS works in close harmony. 

The existence of services such as these does not mean 
that people, seafaring men as well as landsmen, have lost 
the capacity to fend for themselves; it means only that they 
are living in such a highly formalized and depersonalized 
community framework that individuals increasingly have 
only functional contacts with each other. In liu of help, 
advice, or guidance from a friendly neighbor, they must 
rely on formally constituted professional agencies. 

It-was to help remedy this condition in wartime that the 
USO was established. USS followed the lead of the armed 
service agencies in coming to the aid of merchant seamen, 
through its Division of Volunteers, which recruits hostesses 
from the various USS centers. The men have enjoyed 
knowing these hostesses, and the hostesses, all carefully 
chosen, have found that merchant seamen are not as rough 
and ready as they have often been represented to be. Like 
any large group of men, they are a cross section of many 
types. 

So far as we have been able to determine from the re- 
ports of seamen themselves, the work of USS has been 
successful, even though, like other wartime agencies, the 
service has suffered manpower shortages and other difficul- 
ties, multiplied by the wide geographical range of its oper- 
ations. And judged by the public response to our work, it 
seems to be generally recognized that these once-forgotten 
men as front line fighters are entitled to personal consider- 
ation, to comfort and good times between the long stretches 
of duty and danger at sea. 


Board Member, Keystone of Philanthropy 


By Ds PAUIZKEED 


Executive Director, National Information Bureau, Inc. 


HILANTHROPY ranks in size as one of the big 
p= industries of the United States. The capital 

assets of charitable, educational, religious, and other 
rivately supported organizations, estimated to be well over 
510,000,000,000, before the war were outranked in dollar 
ralue only by agriculture, railroads, oil, and electricity. 
Accurate figures showing aggregate annual income are not 
ivailable, but it is certainly well over $1,000,000,000— 
nore than it took to run our entire federal government 
ome thirty years ago. Part of this annual income is in 
lividends and fees, and part of it is in contributions. 

The volunteer board member is the keystone of this vast 
snterprise. He occupies a unique position of authority in 
American life. Human beings, sometimes in desperate need, 
ire dependent upon his activities. Professional staffs are 


employed by him and report to him. The general public 3 


-ontributes millions each year because it trusts him. Our 
tax-supported national, state, and local governments recog- 
nize the special nature of his trusteeship by generally ex- 
empting from taxation the non-profit agencies he directs. 

The spirit underlying our philanthropy is even more im- 
portant than its size. Through philanthropy we are able 
to implement the ideal of “doing unto others as you would 
that they do unto you.” Voluntarily, the more fortunate 
share with those less fortunate in time of need. By awaken- 
ing public interest, and demonstrating usefulness, private 


} 


philanthropy has‘ also influenced greatly the advancement 
of governmental welfare work. 


Far Reaching Service 


THE FACT THAT THE SERVICES AND RESOURCES MADE 
possible by American philanthropy touch almost every one 
of us is not always comprehended, even by those closest 


-to it. True, human beings whose need is beyond their 


own resources have been its first concern. For them we 
have our many family and child welfare societies, visiting 
nurse associations, convalescent homes, boys’ clubs, orphan- 
ages, homes for the aged and other welfare agencies. But 
philanthropy’s service reaches directly into the families of 
both rich and poor. Some of the readers of this article may 


have been introduced to this world in a philanthropically 


established hospital, or may now be turning to one for 
care because of serious illness. Perhaps they or their chil- 
dren have played in parks or playgrounds made possible 
by voluntarily contributed funds. Perhaps they have bene- 
fited by the programs of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, YMCA, YWCA, YMHA;; used philanthropi- 


cally created libraries; attended an endowed preparatory 


school, college, university or professional training school. 
Many may be turning for recreation and inspiration to 
museums of art, natural history, or industry, or to the sub- 
sidized performances of symphony orchestras, opera com- 
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panies, and ballets. And all of us are benefiting pe 
from the many non-profit research institutions in the fields 
of health, economics, and social welfare. 

Responsibility for conducting all these important Cae 
able and philanthropic activities centers in the individu 
board member. Usually he is on the board of a small 
organization, because few individual charitable and philan- 
thropic agencies are large. But the way he, and others 
like him, operate in this position of trust determines the 
quality of these broad services. 


Good Board Members 
ALL HUMAN INSTITUTIONS HAVE THEIR WEAKNESSES— 
charitable and philanthropic organizations, among them. 
But their record, when viewed as a whole, has been one 
of notable achievement. Governing boards generally have 
been sound and effective, despite the fact that it is by no 
means easy to be a good board member. Many of our 
voluntary services are necessary because of social malad- 
justments, and the development and administration of 
voluntary programs to deal with these maladjustments call 
for creative thinking, individual initiative and group action. 
Why have the boards generally done so well? ‘The 
answer to this question is important, for good boards may 
find in it a guide to the continued maintenance of high 
standards, and boards striving for improvement, a path to 
their goal. A brief answer cannot be complete, but certain 

vital factors are clear. 


Personal Trusteeship 


RANKING FIRST IN IMPORTANCE HAS BEEN A HIGH SENSE 
of personal trusteeship on the part of most individual board 
members. The roots of this are in the ethics and precepts 
of the religious groups, which originated and sponsored 
early American philanthropies. In this tradition good board 
members are expected to know by personal participation 
that the organizations which they serve meet a real need, 
and are responsible and reasonably efficient. They are 
expected to be interested, intelligent, and willing to devote 
personal time and effort to the agency’s affairs. They know 
that they should be informed about priority needs in the 
general field served by their agency. They are firm and 
courageous in insisting that their organizations meet these 
needs effectively. They enforce full honesty and responsi- 
bility in fund-raising. They recognize that in a very real 
sense they have accepted a position in which they are their 
brothers’ keepers, in that their trusteeship is not on behalf 
of an organization or its staff, as such, but rather on behalf 
of the individuals they serve and the community which 
supports their service. In this knowledge, the good board 
member is humble. 


Selection 


ANOTHER FACTOR WHICH HAS GREATLY INFLUENCED THE 
quality of boards is the tradition of careful selection of new 
members. Voluntary boards generally have within them- 
selves the. power to provide for the nomination and, in 
effect, the selection of their associates and successors. This 
process can and does operate in reverse: bad and incom- 
petent boards may perpetuate themselves, sometimes neces- 
sitating outside community pressure for change. 

- But where the tradition of careful selection js at its best 
new board members are chosen for several of the follow- 
ing attributes: willingness to work on behalf of others; 
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tested policies and operations. 


reliability and responsibility; intelligence; leadership capac 
ity; community respect ; generosity ; knowledge of the com- 
munity needs; specialized abilities such as in investment, 
administration, law, medicine, education, public interpreta- 
tion. Because few board members can be experts on all 
phases of a program, good selection must keep in mind the 
desirability of a teamwork relationship—with “backs” and 
‘Jinemen” in proper proportion and in the right places. 


Training 


RANKING NEXT IN IMPORTANCE TO SELECTION IS THE 


training of new board members, particularly in respect to 
Frequently this is almost 
an unconscious process, achieved naturally through asso- 
ciation with oldtimers on the board and with staff mem- 
bers. Some boards, however, have developed a ladder of 
progression from committee to committee, leading to mem- 
bership on the over-all governing body. 

Formal courses are rare as yet, and probably will not 
develop except as they are demanded by board members 
themselves. “The need for them was described by Sidney 
Hollander, president of the National Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds and member of many 
other social welfare boards, at the 1939 National Con- 
ference of Social Work: 


The factors involved [in board membership] are so vast 
and so intricate that, at best, we can achieve but a superficial 
understanding. . . . If special preparation is needed for social 
workers, why not for those who plan their programs and 
direct their agencies? Perhaps you think this is impracticable? 
It is being done. Quite a number of agencies are now con- 
ducting special courses for prospective board members, and 


' more will take up the plan as soon as we realize that present 


gonditions involve not only a waste of human values... 
but also a great waste of money... . 


Many organizations today systematically use several 
kinds of supplemental aids to help board members discharge 
their board duties more successfully. Local councils of 
social agencies or their equivalents provide individual boards 
with that over-all view of a community’s needs and ser- 
vices which is essential to the wise planning of individual 
programs. Many national organizations render specialized 
assistance to local agencies either affiliated with them or 
working in the same field. Board members-who take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to attend local, regional, and 
national conferences are bound to have their own vision 
and knowledge enhanced through contacts with others in- 
terested in the same problems as they. Available also is 
a vast amount of literature, in the form of special reports, 
pamphlets, books and magazines. Judicious selection of 
the best and most pertinent material for circulation within 
a board has been found to be a useful method of keeping 
the members informed about current trends and issues. 


Protecting the Public 


BACKING UP THE AMERICAN TRADITION WHICH HAS SET 
a high standard of personal trusteeship for board members, 
dictated their careful selection, and emphasized provision 
for continuing education, are a number of non-profit ac- 
crediting agencies, established to maintain standards, which 
exert practical pressures upon weak, incompetent or morally 
bankrupt organizations. 

In the educational field, for example, there are six or 
more regional or national associations which rate colleges 
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‘terms of their curricular equipment and educational 
adards. Many a college has mended its ways to gain 
ired recognition from them. ‘The fact that many col- 
es and other organizations regularly apply for founda- 
1 grants has had a useful “accrediting” influence, al- 
ugh most foundations probably would disclaim this as 
major function. The American College of Surgeons 
ularly rates hospitals all over the country, thereby stimu- 
ing hospital boards toward high achievement. Despite 
fact that their power depends primarily upon public 
nion and the natural aspiration of boards for a high 
ing, these and other specialized agencies like them exert 
nore useful influence than is generally realized. 
[In the widespread field of voluntary health and welfare 
sre are advisory services readily available to almost any- 
2 who may be asked to join a board or contribute to 
=ncies or otherwise support them. In some 600 cities 
ommunity chest, or an affliated council of social agencies 
dly advises inquirers about local, national, and inter- 
tionzl organizations. Information about local agencies 
available from their own analyses: reports on the national 
d international agencies, other than religious, are obtained 
m the National Information Bureau, 205 East 42 
-eet, New York 17, N. Y., which was created to per- 
‘m this function for chests and other organizations or 
lividuals who take out membership. In some cities a 
newhat comparable service is also available from the 
-al Chamber of Commerce, or Better Business Bureau. 
- using these services a person may accept membership 
a board or contribute to an agency with assurance 
it he is not doing more harm than good. 


id Board Members 


) PANORAMA OF AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY WOULD BE 
mplete without some very special attention to those 
relictions by board members that are responsible for 
ne of our ineffective agencies. Such agencies range in 
aracter of “badness” from incompetence to outright dis- 
nesty. They are not so numerous in local communities, 


r most local agencies are members of community chests 


d federations, which have, as one of their most important 
nections, supervision of the organizations receiving their 
pport. Questionable organizations at the national level 
2 more numerous than ought to be the case. At that 
vel, because joint financing is rare, there are usually no 
aple means of accrediting our many good national 
encies and at the same time warning the public against 
ose that are of dubious value. 

The fact that we have bad philanthropic organizations 
directly attributable to indifferent, incompetent or bad 
ards. Perhaps few members of such boards ever in- 
nded to be indifferent in their service, nor are many of 
em actually dishonest. But their careless disregard of 
blicly accepted responsibilities permits and encourages 
th incompetence and dishonesty in organizations operated 
der their names. The error of their ways is quite likely 
fall under one of three classifications: 


estige Conferring 

HERE IS THAT CONCEITED INDIVIDUAL WHO CONSIDERS 
mself solely as a prestige-conferring board member. He 
‘a letterhead trustee, publicly prominent but privately 
active. Year in and year out, his name is headlined 
ider the aura of altruism. What does he give the public 
‘return for this specific trust and honor? Nothing. A 
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theater manager who similarly headlined the name of 
Helen Hayes on his billboard would be forced to refund 
money if she was not actually participating in the pro- 
duction. Why should we tolerate in philanthropy an 
ethical standard lower than that in the entertainment busi- 
ness? The letterhead trustee may not be aware that he 
is harboring under his wing a bad or fraudulent philan- 
thropy and is apt to be most indignant if he is publicly 
exposed. But it was his business to Anow. 

Habitual inactivity on the part of a member of a board 
is a positive rather than a negative evil. It is a betrayal 
of confidence on the part of those the public should be 
able to trust. 


Good Intentions Only 


‘THEN THERE ARE THE MANY PROMINENT INDIVIDUALS 
who delight in joining or sponsoring philanthropic organiza- 
tions, primarily because of their enthusiasm for high-sound- 
ing purposes. “They should be warned to “stop, look and 
listen.” Almost anyone possessing paper and pencil can 
write dozens of high-sounding purposes. The National 
Information Bureau was asked for reports on some 600 
national philanthropies last year, and every one of them 
had a high-sounding purpose. Many of them, nevertheless, 
were definitely substandard. A good philanthropic or- 
ganization must have more than a good statement of pur- 
pose. It must conduct an effective program to accomplish 
that purpose. Today, too often agencies presumably en- 
deavoring to educate the general public or to render some 


Inventory for Board Members 


Good business organizations, as a matter of routine, take 
periodic inventory of operations, personnel, and finances. 
Good charitable and philanthropic organizations should 
periodically do no less. 

If your board has not yet acquired this invaluable habit, 
why not start it now? It is one of the best methods of 
insuring an alert, focused, and continuously useful pro- 
gram. Perhaps the following questions, or a set more 
specifically adapted to your purpose, might constitute the 
basis of discussion at early board meetings: 

1. Purpose: As a non-profit organization, we should be 
aiming towards certain specific accomplishments; what 
are they? 


2. Specific Activities: What program activities are we 
currently operating? Are the results what they should be? 


3. Relationship to Comparable Services: What com- 
parable services (non-profit, governmental, or commercial) 
are being conducted for the same general group in this 
community? Is there duplication or conflict?, 

4. Unmet Needs: What gaps in our type of philan- 
thropic service exist within our community, and who should 
be meeting them? 

5. Finances: In our fund-raising, are we meticulously 
honest with contributors and the community at large? Are 
our financial reports audited, published, and in such form 
as to be clear to all? Is our budgeting procedure sound? 

6. Organizational Weaknesses: What are our most out- 
standing weaknesses as an organization? Board... ..%, 
Administration or Method . , Staff . , Equip- 

, Community Interpretation ......, Financ- 
ing ......, Location .. | 

7, Economies: Are there any sound economies of time 
and money that can and should be made in our trusteeship? 
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kind of service to veterans are actually racketeers’ dreams. 
Without conducting any program beyond token advertise- 
ments or publicity, a promoter can and does fill his pockets 
with thousands of dollars in easy money. His most helpful 
partner in crime is the prominent individual who does no 
more than “lend his name” because of a naive belief in a 
high-sounding purpose. 


“Passing the Buck” 


A THIRD GROUP ARE THE BOARD MEMBERS WHO AUTO- 
matically assume that the other “‘good”’ people on the letter- 
head already have investigated the organization and de- 
termined that it is responsible, honest and effective. The 
board members of this group do more than say “let George 
do it.” They assume that George has already done it. 
The National Information Bureau frequently has traced 
a whole series of board members to the initial presence 
of one Mr. Prominent Person who accepted membership 
on a board without checking up on the organization. In- 


deed, no less than an earlier President and a Vice-Presiden 
of the United States have been counted among this grouj 
Too late they discovered that they were the keystones @ 
an unsound philanthropy which, because of their name 
collected four-figure contributions trom a number of de 
ceived and irate citizens. 


THE OVER-ALL RECORD OF AMERICA’S CHARITABLE ANI 
philanthropic organizations has been exceiJent, and in thei 
achievement lies the highest possible tribute to the mam 
voluntary board members. But there is room for improve 
ment. If the members of boards who are inetfective wer 
all to become first-rate board members, the iminediate re 
sult would be a tremendous improvement in the work o 
the voluntary organizations—an improvement reflected 11 
the enrichment of life for the many in our society wh 
are the recipients of their service. On the board meinbe 
depend these people, the contributing public and the cum 
munity as a whole. 


The Optical Membership Plan 


By ESTHER LUCILE BROWN 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York 


She had broken a lens of the glasses purchased 

a week earlier. The optician wanted three dol- 
lars to replace the lens. She had only one dollar, and asked 
if we would make the new lens for that. In neutralizing 
the broken pieces to determine the prescription, the tech- 
nician found the lens to be little more than window pane. 
Surprised, he neutralized the other lens. It was the same. 
We asked the girl why the glasses had been prescribed. She 
said she had headaches. Had her headaches decreased? She 
said they had not. The doctor tested her eyes and found 
them as nearly perfect as eyes can be. Yet she had been 
sold a pair of- glasses costing $13.50. We did not make 
the new lens.” 

This typical story is told by the director of the Optical 
Membership Plan of New York City.* Records reveal that 
a great many persons have come to this office wearing 
glasses quite unnecessarily. A nationwide survey undoubt- 
edly would reveal that large numbers of persons have been 
fitted with spectacles they did not need and that frequently 
they could ill afford. On the other hand, it is estimated 
that some 21,000,000 persons in the United States need 
glasses and do not have them. The reason, more often than 

_not, is that the price is prohibitive. 

Recent years have witnessed frequent and sometimes pas- 
sionate discussion of the question of how medical care can 
be extended to those of limited means and to sparsely popu- 
lated rural areas, and also how it can be improved in quality. 
The effort to extend medical care has, however, not gen- 
erally included certain important specialties of the health 
services. ‘Thus relatively little public consideration has 
been devoted to the care of eyes and teeth. Such neglect 


66 \ LITTLE file clerk found her way to our offices. 


not only means that millions of people do not receive needed 


eye and dental service, but it also enlarges the problems of 
blindness, oral pathology, and systemic disease for which 
care subsequently must be furnished. 


“The Optical Membership Plan has no affiliation with 
purely commercial ppticnl: plans, ee halew ae acto 
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Various experiments in these specialties have been under 
taken by individuals or groups seeking to make service avail: 
able to more persons or to bring it within reach of those ir 
the low-income brackets. Some of these experiments are 
known to so few persons that they do not receive the com: 
munity support permitting them to render service to the 
maximum number of patients, or to demonstrate theit 
worth as desirable patterns. 

This article offers a report of one experiment, now almost 
four years old, in caring for the eyes of members of low: 
income groups. The author has no participation in the plan, 
except as a subscriber, but because of her long interest in 
how professions may be made to serve social needs more 
effectively, she has been provided with every opportunity 
to watch its growth and development. The project has 
emerged from its early struggles and uncertainties com:- 
petent to serve large numbers of New Yorkers with expert 
eye service at reasonable prices, and to point a way for 
other communities, large and small, to provide more 
adequate eye care. ; 

The Optical Membership Plan is the creation of Mrs. 
Leila Ettinger, whose husband was an independent optical 
manufacturer and later president and general manager of 
an optical company in Chicago, subsidiary of a nationally 
known firm. Often Mr. Ettinger told his wife how ex: 
orbitant he considered the prices of eye glasses; how unrea- 
sonable the difference between cost of production and price 
to the consumer. At the time of his early death, he was 
preparing to attack the methods of dispensing spectacles 
which he considered to be inefficient, as well as unjust. 

Mrs. Ettinger decided to carry on his work. How could 
she provide a completely safe procedure in examining eyes 
and prescribing glasses, at a fee proportionate to slender 
purses? She carried the question to ophthalmologists and 
other physicians, to medical economists, and those operating 
group health plans. Particular help came from the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care which in 1932 had 
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published its report on Optometrists. 
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l Optometrists are entirely competent, wrote the Commit- 
ee, to perform the visual part of an examination, refrac- 
yon ; frequently they are not adequately trained to diagnose 
sseases of the eye. Ophthalmologists, medical eye speci- 
vists, on the other hand, are too highly trained to spend 
aeir time in refraction. The public generally has to choose 
tween the two. The person who visits an optometrist 
Vill be measured for refractive error and the proper !enses 
wescribed, but serious pathological conditions may be over- 
ooked. The patient visiting an ophthalmologist who pre- 
rribes lenses as well as makes medical examinat:ons prob- 
oly will have to pay a large fee for a service that might, in 
art, be rendered equally well by a less highly trained man. 
lhe solution lay, the Committee concluded, in the working 
pgether as a team of several optometrists and an ophthal- 
nologist. ‘Thus proper eye examinations could be assured 
hile costs were reduced through the more efhcient utiliza- 
son of the time and training of practitioners, and through 
‘ecrease in overhead. 

Mrs. Ettinger reasoned that these methods for Jowering 
osts could be extended a step farther. Why should patients 
‘¢ provided with a prescription that they must then take 
© an optician’s shop? The maintenance of such shops 
vould add to the price of glasses, even though the cost of 
nedical eye examinations and of refraction were reduced. 
3ut if the preparation of lenses and the fitting of spectacles 
vere done within her own workshop, the economies could 
ie passed on to the patient. 

Still further assistance was furnished by the example of 
he Associated Hospital Service of New York City. Here 
‘roup enrollment, and prepayment for hospital care, based 
yn sound insurance practice, iad rapidly led to the building 
ip of a large membership at a reasonable fee to the sub- 
criber. 

Mrs. Ettinger opened her office in the centra!ly located 


yalmon Tower on Forty-Second Street. Without sponsors . 


ind only an untested service to offer, she went out to solicit 
rroup memberships. Early success in winning the interest 
f the personnel director of a large chain of stores brought 
.er subscriptions from 30 percent of the employes, and also 
elf-assurance and courage. She learned that only about 
yne of these employes in a hundred had ever had an ex- 
mination by an ophthalmologist. She learned, too, that 
hose who had bought glasses had paid from 25 to 50 per- 
ent more than they would have to pay through the Optical 
Viembership Plan. 


A ANY groups have been added. They are as varied as 
I New York itself—for example: International Busi- 
1ess Machines, a well-known trust company, an insurance 
company, a large tug and towing company, a candy fac- 
ory, the Welfare Council of the City of New York, the 
federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic So- 


‘ieties, Actors Equity Association, the American Federation _ 


yf Radio Artists. : 
_ Total membership is at present some 35,000, with a con- 
iderable number of individual members included in the 
ount. Field visits to enroll individuals are too time con- 
uming to be profitable, but anyone who wishes to subscribe 
s welcome. 
The technique of the plan is very simple. If you are 
yne of a group that wishes to participate, you fill out an ap- 
cation blank to which you attach a dollar. You receive 
membership card, good for one year both for you and 
r immediate family. Unlike many health service plans, 
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the fee is the same for the individual as for the group sub- 
scriber, but the family of the individual member is not 
included. 

Examination is preferably by appointment. This saves 
the time both of staff and patient. The medical examina- 
tion is given by an ophthalmologist who is a graduate of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons and a member of 
the American Medical Association. For many. years he 
was associated with outstanding New York hospitals and 
clinics; since the inception of the plan he has been employed 
by it on a full-time salaried basis. He works in an air con- 
ditioned: office with all the necessary scientific and technical 
equipment. Should he find some pathological condition of 
the eye or indication of systemic disease, he would refer 
you—since the plan does not engage in medical care—tu 
your family physician or to the county medical society for 
advice concerning treatment. If your eyes are normal ex- 
cept for the possibility of defective vision, one of the uni- 
versity trained optometrists, likewise employed on a full- 
time salaried basis, makes a further examination to deter- 
mine whether or not you need glasses. As is frequently 
true, you may be told that they are unnecessary. If their 
use is recommended, the optometrist writes a prescription 
for the required lenses and fits the frames selected. ‘The 
total charge up to this point is the one dollar subscription 
fee already paid. That fee also entitles you to as many 
examinations during the year as you wish. 


W HAT you must pay for a pair of glasses depends 
upon the strength and complexity of the prescription, 
and upon the type of frame you select. Only first quality of 
lenses, mountings, and frames are used. Prices generally 
range from six to nine dollars. Bifocals, tinted lenses, and 
luxury frames cost somewhat more. Prices are substantially 
less than in most other places where materials of equal 
quality are used. 

From the viewpoint of the subscriber, this plan has much 
to offer. Even the person who does not know the difference 
between an ophthalmologist and an optometrist auto- 
matically receives a medical eye examination. The fact that 
both ophthalmologist and optometrists are employed on a 
salary basis is one of the most valuable safeguards against , 
exploitation. The practitioners have nothing to gain from 
prescribing unneeded glasses; they receive no commissions ; 
they are under no compulsion to sell a daily quota of 
spectacles. : 

From the viewpoint of ownership and management the 
picture is less favorable. Mrs. Ettinger has invested a con- 
siderable amount of private capital in the plan, and she 
has worked unceasingly for its success. That it should have 
been able to meet all operating expenses is no small ac- 
complishment for so young and relatively unknown an or- 
ganization, but its owner has deducted nothing for her 
services or as interest on her investment. 

No foundation or other organization has made a tem- 
porary grant that would have aided the plan in expanding ~ 
membership and in becoming stronger financially. In the 
estimation of the author, the service provided has been too 
generous. For a membership fee of one dollar, the privilege 
of examination probably should not be extended to the fam- 
ily of the group subscriber. The current practice of per- 
mitting a person who does not use the plan during his 
membership year to obtain a subsequent examination with- 
out subscription, should be abolished. Individual members — 
should be charged a somewhat larger subscription fee. 


Probably the greatest handicap is the fact that Mrs. 
Ettinger cannot advertise, nor publish the names of her 
staff. The leaflet, “Your Eyes Are Priceless,” is the only 
descriptive literature available for distribution. It includes 
the statement that the names of the ophthalmologist and 
the optometrists do not appear, because such publication 
would violate the ethical standards of the American Medi- 
cal Association and other professional organizations to 
which they belong. Adherence to this ruling is essential if 
the plan is to maintain men of professional stature on its 
staff, but it places the organization at a disadvantage in ob- 
taining members. Occasionally someone has spoken about 
the plan over the radio or in the press. A brief flurry of 
new members has always resulted. If Mrs. Ettinger were 
able to use the radio to announce her services and prices, 
as do certain commercial organizations of opticians, her 
membership problem probably would be solved. 

To achieve reasonable financial security, the number of 
subscribers needs to be doubled and the provisions for mem- 
bership somewhat revised. Operating within a professional 
service that frowns upon advertising, the plan can only in- 
crease its membership if it is able to devote more attention 
to an educational program, or if interested persons with 
ready access to the radio, the press, and the platform as- 
sume responsibility for speaking in its behalf. What would 
probably yield the largest results in the long run would 
be financial assistance from some appropriate foundation, 
sufficient to permit addition to the staff of one or two com- 
petent persons who could devote their entire time to educa- 
tional and promotional work. 

In an effort to strengthen professional support, Mrs. 
Ettinger appeared two years ago before the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Ophthalmological Public Relations of the Medi- 
cal Society of the County of New York. After describing 
the Optical Membership Plan in some detail, she invited an 
investigation of records and facilities. She believed that 
such an investigation might yield helpful suggestions, while 
any approval or recommendation by the Committee would 


be a decided asset. After many months, the Journal of the 
Medical Society reported that the Committee had decided 
to study the plan. No examination has yet been instituted, 
perhaps because the war has reduced the size and the avail- 
able time of the Committee. 

To buttress organizational structure and encourage com- 
munity support of the plan, several advisers recently sug- 
gested that the Optical Membership Plan be incorporated 
as a non-profit organization, with a board of directors. 
Mrs. Ettinger immediately accepted the suggestion, and is 
making active efforts to put it into effect. She is also or- 
ganizing an advisory committee and a group of sponsors. 

Unless membership can be increased, with enlarged pro- 
fessional and community support, the Optical Membership 
Plan is likely to find itself engaged in a bitter struggle with 
the combined forces of practitioners who examine eyes and 
measure vision, and optical shops that sell glasses. Thus 
far these groups have offered relatively little opposition. 
The war has brought plentiful money, and decreasing num- 
bers of optometrists. The Optical Membership Plan, more- 
over, has been small and relatively little known, and has 
had a woman as chief executive. They could afford to re- 
main silent and wait. .But the plan keeps growing stronger, 
and ugly threats begin to be heard: threats that avenues 
of communication through the press and radio. will be 
closed, that the plan is now doomed to extinction. 

Three groups in society have a stake, in the author’s 
opinion, in the outcome of this experiment: the staff of the 
Optical Membership Plan; those persons, whether members 
or not, who want the privilege of obtaining really good 
eye service at modest fees; and those, even if they do not 
wish the service for themselves, who want to see such op- 
portunities available to others. The first group is prose- 
cuting its task assiduously. The second and third groups 
have, as yet, done little. If they wish the experiment to suc- 


ceed, and to influence the planning of similar services else- — 


where, it would seem that the time had come when they 
should prepare to demonstrate the efficacy of social action. 


Without Benefit of Settlement 


By GLEN LEET 


Administrator, Division of Public Assistance, Rhode Island State Department of Social Welfare 


union to have abolished state and local residence 

laws. Neither the state, nor any city or town in the 
state imposes any settlement, residence or citizenship re- 
strictions upon eligibility for any type of public assistance. 
The elimination of the settlement and state residence re- 
quirements for general public assistance was accomplished 
in the Rhode Island General Public Assistance Act of 1942. 
State residence and citizenship requirements for old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
were eliminated in 1943. 

Following close on the decision in the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the famous Edwards case, these 
steps were taken on the theory that the United States is 
“one nation,” in which there is no place for state or local 
trade barriers, settlement laws, or similar restraints on free 
movement of its people. 

Even the most superficial observation of public welfare 
activities reveals that public assistance social workers are 


R svion ISLAND is the first and only state in the 


accustomed to indulging in a most elaborate set of inherited « 
motions which do not contribute to the basic objectives of 
public assistance laws or the welfare of recipients. The 
Rhode Island General Public Assistance Act of 1942 was 
designed to eliminate some of these useless motions as far 
as general public assistance was concerned. This act threw 
out all conditions of eligibility for relief except need. 

As soon as the settlement requirement for general as- 


sistance was done away with it became apparent that no— 


useful purpose was served by continuing the residence re- 
quirement for old age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children. In fact, such requirements worked 
to the financial disadvantage of the state, for when they 
were struck out it became possible to transfer to the cate- 
gories, where the state received 50 percent federal reim- 
bursement, a number of general assistancé cases, in which 
the state and cities and towns were paying the entire cost. 

Rhode Island’s experience so far has indicated that the 
supposed advantage of settlement laws is almost completely 
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actitious. In the first place in almost every state the num- 
eer of persons who are actually denied assistance because 
ff lack of settlement is insignificant in proportion to the 
rntire assistance burden. The problem seems large only 
@ecause so many of the states do not have any satisfactory 
unethod of meeting it. This was discovered in Rhode Island 
yvhen the state, under a transitionary law enacted in 1940, 
ggreed to reimburse cities and towns 100 percent of costs 
incurred in assisting persons who had lived within their 
orders less than five years. During the two years this law 
yvas in operation it cost the state less than 7 percent of the 
cotal general relief expenditures. It seemed then, that in 
‘<hode Island at least, the complete elimination of local 
settlement and state residence requirements would not im- 
90Se any unreasonable burden. 


ANY persons used to contend that if the state were to 
eliminate residence requirements people would flock 
into Rhode Island from other states in order to secure as- 
sistance. Experience has indicated that this fear was with- 
out foundation. To date the Division of Public Assistance 
nas been unable to locate a single individual who has moved 
into the state in order to secure assistance. This was in spite 
of the fact that the average Rhode Island monthly public 
assistance grant of $34.89 is the second highest in the 
nation, and is substantially higher than the average grants 
in the adjoining states of Massachusetts ($28.12) and Con- 
necticut ($28.89). Since the year following the elimination 
of the settlement requirement corresponded with the be- 
ginning of the boom in wartime employment the general 
public assistance rolls were considerably reduced by 47.2 
percent, and the experience of the year cannot be pointed 
to as a significant indication of what can normally be ex- 
pected following the abrogation of settlement laws. How- 
ever the fact that Rhode Island’s drop in general assistance 
was just a little bit more than the drop of 42.4 percent in 
the nation as a whole, would seem to indicate that people 
were not moving into the state to secure relief during this 
period. 

During the past few years many people have moved to 
Rhode Island in order to secure jobs. These newcomers 
provide manpower for shipyards, for the torpedo station, 
and for the machine tools industry. Some of them have 
come from New York, some from Vermont, some from 
New Hampshire, some from Maine, some from Massachu- 
setts, and some from Connecticut. It is true that a small 
proportion of them have become sick, or have required pub- 
lic assistance for other reasons. Rhode Island has given this 
gladly. It would have been contemptible if the state, after 
depriving other states of their most valuable assets, their 
working men and women, had taken the position that it 
was going to deny assistance to those who had run up 
against hard luck. 

When a state repeals its residence laws and agrees to as- 
sist all persons in need within its borders, it actually ab- 
solves itself of all legal responsibility for persons who leave 
it. However, Rhode Island has been guided by a good 
neighbor policy in order to prevent hardship. This policy 


was embodied in a statement sent by the State Director of — 
Social Welfare to public welfare agencies in other states, 
. | 


which said in part: 


As a matter of being a good neighbor to other states, the 
State Department of Social Welfare recommends to cities and 
towns that they grant authorizations to return persons to 
Rhode Island in any situation where it is apparent that such 
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a return is socially desirable, and will contribute to the well- 
being of the person concerned. This policy is effective regard- 
less of the length of the time which a person has been away 
from the state or the length of time which the person resided 
in the state previously. Rhode Island will not ask any other 
state to authorize the return of any needy person unless such 
return is considered socially desirable, and will contribute to 
the well-being of the person concerned. 

In view of the decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
in the Edwards case, Rhode Island will not authorize the 
return of any person and will not request an authorization 
from another state unless such a return is desired by the 
person concerned. 

Although, as previously indicated, Rhode Island has no legal 
obligation to care for any person who has left the state, please 
be advised that we desire to work in terms of the closest 
cooperation with other states, and it is the Rhode Island 
policy to interpret social desirability in such a manner that 
it will not work a hardship on other states. 


Thus our policy is based upon “social desirability” rather 
than upon rigid legal conceptions. It has been applied to 
institutional care as well as to public assistance. 

We find that states which have been accustomed to de- 
ciding questions of settlement on a strictly legal basis are 
somewhat bafHled when they have to deal with a state which 
is concerned only with the question of “social desirability.” 
For example, one state sent us a court ruling by a judge 
that it was socially desirable that a certain family be re- 
turned to Rhode Island. The authorities in that state 
found it difficult to understand our attitude when we would 
not recognize a statement, even though from a judge, which 
was unsupported by any social data. We would gladly 
have accepted evidence which would have established the 
fact that in Rhode Island the family would have better op- 
portunities for employment, would be enabled to live with 
friends or relatives, would have better housing, or would 
be better off in any other way, but we were totally unim- 
pressed by a court ruling. 


OME people think the settlement problem can be 
J solved by simplifying laws. ‘This is a snare and a de- 
lusion. I have tried over a period of ten years to draft a 
simple settlement law. Once I thought I had succeeded. 
A legislature passed my simple law. The most uncom- 
fortable weeks of the following year were those which I 
spent in trying to work out reasonable administrative in- 
terpretations of this statute. Settlement laws represent a 
Gordian knot. They cannot be untangled, simplified, or 
made uniform. The only practical solution is to cut the 
knot and abolish them completely. 

On the other hand, the legal problem involved in elimi- 
nating settlement laws need not be complicated. A state 
could accomplish this by the enactment of a law stated as 
simply as the following: 

“No person who is otherwise eligible shall be denied 
assistance by the state or by any of its political subdivisions 
because of lack of residence or settlement. All acts or parts 
of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed.” 

Some states might find it desirable at the same time to 
increase their reimbursements to political subdivisions for 
public assistance purposes. 

But if a state wishes to remove artificial restrictions to 
migration, it should go beyond abolishing its settlement 
laws. In Rhode Island we have done this by providing that 
a person receiving assistance who wishes to move out of the 
state may do so and continue to receive aid as long as his 
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need. continues. The desirability of taking this step was 
made apparent by a situation which arose directly out of 
the war emergency. In one war impact area certain work 
vital to the whole war program was seriously handicapped 
by the fact that it was impossible to find additional housing 
facilities for war workers. Some recipients of old age as- 
sistance had expressed the desire to move from this over- 
crowded area in order to live with relatives in other states 
where there was less congestion. But under state policies 
at that time they would have had to forfeit their rights 
to old age assistance if they were absent from the state for 
more than three months. This three months’ limit has 
now been lifted, and several old age assistance recipients 
have moved away to join relatives, thus making their for- 
mer living quarters available to house vitally needed war 
workers. 

How can a state afford tc do this? As far as we can 
determine, it has not cost anything, other than the shock 
involved in disposing of some long established traditions. 
During the past month the amount which Rhode Island 
spent on old age assistance recipients living outside the state 
came to only 1 percent of our total old age assistance ex- 
penditures. If we had not liberalized our policy, probably 
most of these persons would have remained in war con- 
gested areas, where the cost of assistance would certainly 
not have been less. We believe this policy has brought ad- 
vantages to the community, to our war industry and to the 
happiness and contentment of our senior citizens to whom 
it has meant the enjoyment of a greater measure of free- 
dom and security. 


We do not know exactly how many persons who are now 
receiving assistance in Rhode Island would have been 
ineligible had our settlement and residence requirements 
not been abolished. The reason we do not know is because 
the whole expensive time-consuming administrative work 
‘nvolved in determining settlement and residence has been 
eliminated. We have reason to believe that the cost of as- 
sisting the newcomers is not nearly so great as the ad- 
ministrative costs involved in attempting to establish settle- 
ment or residence for every individual applicant for as- 
sistance. Moreover, with war depleted staffs we probably 
could not have maintained a high level of social service 
if we still had to fritter away our time on settlement in- 
vestigations. We do know that the elimination of settle- 
ment restrictions has prevented hardship in some instances 
and that it has been possible to give assistance where needed 
much more promptly. 

There are critics who say it may be all very well to 
eliminate settlement laws during the war period, but it will 
not be practical wher. the war is over. They ask: What 
will the situation be when the torpedo station closes, when 


the shipyards have contracts canceled, when war industry 


no longer needs machiae tools? In Rhode Island we may 
be wrong, but we think our policies will prove just as prac- 
tical in the postwar period as at the present time. Many 
war workers who came here from other states have left 
their families behind and will want te return to live with 
them. However, if they go back home it will be because 
they want to resume pre-war associations and not because 
we pushed them out of Rhode-Island. 


The USO in War Industry Communities 


By E. CLARK WORMAN 
National Industrial Services, USO-Y MCA 


farming community. Its 800 people were small shop 

keepers, a few professional folk, retired farmers, and 
workers in various surrounding fields and towns. They 
were simple, friendly people. They loved their homes, 
were proud of their town, were loyal to their churches, 
and paid their taxes to keep up a good school, a good 
sanitary system and good village institutions. 

Like the shock of an earthquake came the news, in the 
summer of 1941, that a huge defense plant was to be 
located on the edge of the village—and a powder plant 
at that! The government would spend $90,000,000 for 
the plant; $600,000 for a new school; $210,000 for new 
housing ; $250,000 for sewer and water extension ; $706,000 
for paving, curbs and gutters; and over $1,000,000 for 
up-to-date highways! Millions of dollars were coming in— 
but the town did not like it. ‘X” did not want to be made 
over. 

Months passed. Came Pearl Harbor. A huge war 
plant sprawled over the countryside for miles. Some 
29,000 construction workers moved «in—and then moved 
on. Another wave of workers rolled in, 10,000 strong, 
people who had come to stay. Many were persons of 
education and culture—teachers, clerks, technicians. Seep- 
ing into the village homes, they filled every possible sleep- 
ing space—spare rooms, porches, attics, closets, garages, 
chicken houses and even the village jail. 

What happened to X has happened to hundreds of 


P | \HE village of ““X”’ was a cross-roads center in a rich 
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cities and towns throughout the United States: to Warner 
Robins, Ga., where a village of forty-six people was en- 
gulfed in a flood of 10,000 new workers; to Portsmouth, 


N. H., whose population of 15,000 was doubled over night; — 


to Mobile, Ala., where the population rose from 78,000 


in 1940 to around 250,000 in 1943; to San Pablo, Calif., 
where 30,000 people moved in on 3,000; to Vallejo, Calif., 
with 100,000 new people in housing projects. 


There never has been anything like this in American life - 


before and no one can foretell what the social consequences 
may be in time. The social facts are ugly. Children suffer 


first. Working mothers, day or night, add to child prob- — 


lems.. Other mothers become lonely in the trailer camps or 
housing units. Young people in their teens are deprived 
of the normal outlets for high spirits. They may have 
money, but what is the good of money if you can’t spend 
it? The nearest movie is miles away. 

There are tens of thousands of Negroes in some of these 
areas. “Thousands of Negroes work in the navy yards of 
Bremerton, Wash. In stores and restaurants signs have 
quickly appeared — “Only white people served here.” 

What's the good of a job,” the Negro says, “if you can’t 
find a place to eat?” : 


What USO Does ; 


FROM THE START THE UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS | 


were committed to serving war workers and their families. 


os 


In the early days of the war, service to the armed forces | 
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thely took first place. But because of what was hap- 
hung in and to these new communities, local committees 
ld industrial leaders began to call for help. The morale 
vworkers had to be kept up if war production needs were 
| be met. Someone must care for children and provide 
molesome occupation for the spare time of youth. Four 
the cooperating agencies in the USO tackled the task 
Jd now there are 210 war-impact areas where one or 
ore of the agencies are at work. Of these there are 
tty-five in which work is carried on for both industrial 
orkers and servicemen. 
“The USO entered these communities usually after a 
ireful study had been made in cooperation with the Fed- 
al Security Agency and at the request of some organized 
idy of citizens in the community. Workers addressed 
emselves to the obvious need of helping people get ad- 
sted to their new ways of living. The simplest personal 
rvices were given. Organization came later. No two 
immunities need the same thing, but methods of approach 
the problems may be indicated by the following illus- 
ations: 


railer Camps Need Everything 


’M sorry, Miss, BUT THIS IS THE ONLY PLACE WE CAN 
Ik. My husband is sleeping, so I work over here. Do 
‘me in.” 

It was the laundry for a trailer camp of 132 units 
cated on a bleak hill top near Bethlehem, Pa., far from 
ops, schools, and other community interests. In the 
iendly talk that followed, the USO caller learned that 
thing the baby in the sink is not easy or pleasant; the 
sposal of garbage a headache; there was no play space 
wr the children, especially since night workers had to 
eep daytimes; there was no place to meet the neighbors, 
» place to spend an evening with friends and no place to 
+t a bit of fun out of life. 

‘The visitor moved immediately to get help. She begged 
ie federal authorities for two extra trailers for a USO 
nter and got them. 
bles, chairs, a radio and a sewing machine. Curtains 
ere put up at the windows. There was an “opening” of 
ie new center and soon activities were in full swing. 


re-school children gathered here daily for supervised play — 


ider the direction of a trained volunteer. Their mothers 
-wives of steel workers and workers in other plants— 
ed the sewing machine to make clothes for themselves 
id the children. The women met for hot luncheons which 
ey prepared themselves. Here they held their parties 
id planned for recreation activities in the camp. This 
as to them the one bright spot in the whole community. 
Another USO worker was visiting families in the trailer 
mps near Morganfield, Ky., where she found the wife 
a worker who was seriously ill. The woman needed a 
ficult operation, but was fearful of what would happen 
her three-year-old child during her six weeks in the 
spital. The USO made arrangements for the care of 
e child in a local orphanage, thus relieving the mother’s 
ind and making possible her full recovery. 

elping to Get Acquainted 

NE DAY THE BULLETIN RUARDS OF THE GREAT AIRCRAFT 
ants around Inglewood, Calif., carried this unprecedented 
of news: “State Parties—Iowa, New York, Indiana 


te 1 


The people themselves supplied _ 


baseball and football. 
said. “We'll pay for it if you’ll show us how for a while.” ” 


Oklahoma.” The news was electric. Here were these 


100,000 new people from all over the map—scattered in 
housing projects, trailers and camps—people who were 
utter strangers to each other and to this part of the coun- 
try. ‘They were to be given a chance to get together in 
groups that made sense. Somebody from home might be 
there—someone they knew. The USO and the Chamber 
of Commerce got together and the parties began. 

Towa was typical. Two hundred and fifty men, women 
and children from Iowa came together. Some had been 
in the community for a quarter of a century. A fourth 
of them had been there less than a year. ‘The oldest was 
ninety-five and the youngest was one year old. But they 
were all from Iowa and that was what counted. After 
a plentiful basket supper, the fun began. ‘They crowded 
around a large Iowa map on the wall and wrote their 
names in their respective counties. In a browsing corner 
many looked through papers and publications from Iowa. 
In a quiz on Iowa a twelve-year-old stumped the chair- 
man on the railroad mileage in the state. Prizes were 
home baked pies. Old town, new town, trailer town were 
forgotten—as they went back home in memory to the state 
that mothered them all. 


Helping People to Help Themselves 


MorE THAN 50,000 oF THE MIGRANT ARMY WERE MOVING 
into Allegheny County, Pa., one of the great steel centers 
of the United States. Hurriedly, twenty-two housing 
projects with from 250 to 1,000 fairly comfortable homes 
were built, for the most part on waste land, away from 
normal communities and miles from the plant. As the 
families settled into these closely built government areas, 
problems quickly arose. ‘They had to live together happily, 
but how could they go about it? 

The Federal Housing director asked the USO director 
to see what could be done. An experiment was tried in 
three projects. The USO director talked with likely 
leaders, found what they most wanted to do, and sug- 
gested that they form a single organization which would 
be responsible for the activities of the project. They 
formed a group of about thirty men and women, calling 
it a Tenants’ Council. ‘The council learned that mothers 
wanted a nursery, a kindergarten, and a sewing club. The 
children wanted a movie. Men wanted horseshoes and 
discussions. Young people wanted to dance. Boys wanted 
“We don’t want money,” they 


And so they assessed themselves, devised money-making 
affairs, and soon were self-supporting except for the time 
of the USO workers and the first costs of movie films. 
They built playgrounds, bought dishes, put fans in their 
meeting rooms, cleared out storerooms and put in games. 
They bought a public address system and built up a library 


_—of records. 


In two years, the USO had helped to establish twenty- 
two such Tenants’ Councils, most of which were successful 
experiments in democratic living. "There are scores of 
other activities that help to make life more livable in the 
war industry communities. 
community, the facilities available, and the level of local 
leadership. The USO may be housed in a federal build- 
ing or a renovated residence or store, or perhaps have only 
an office from which to work. Whatever the base, an 


attempt is made to meet the needs with the resources at 
hand. Activities can be grouped roughly as personal ser- _ 


, 


They vary with the type of 


vice, social adjustment, informal education, religious coun- 
seling, music, arts, drama, and physical activities. 


Personal Services 


IN CHILDERSBURG, ALA., ONE DAY, ONE OF THE USO 
workers went into the ladies’ room and found a mother 
scrubbing her three-year-old son in the wash bowl. ‘The 
embarrassed mother explained that they lived in one room, 
without running water, and she could not work in the room 
while her husband slept. She had been coming to the 
USO and staying until four o’clock when the man got up 
to go to work. The worker made the woman feel at 
home and explained that the USO was there for just such 
needs. 

Women come to the USO to wash and iron their cloth- 
ing, to sew and knit. Newcomers are helped to find 
homes. 

In Pascagoula, Miss., job seekers were arriving at the 
railway station before sunrise. ‘The place was closed 
and there was no one there to advise or direct. By the 
time the employment office at the plant was open, the new 
workers were so discouraged that many went back home. 
The USO put on a special worker to meet the early train. 
The building was open and warm. Coffee and food were 
available. There was a place for the children to sleep. 


Social Adjustments 


THE SOCIAL NEEDS OF YOUTH AND ADULTS ARE MET IN 
many ways. Boy meets girl in wholesome environment at 
daytime and evening dances and parties. 

At San Diego, Calif., nearly 1,000 employes participate 
each week in a swing shift dance from 2 to 6 A.M. 

In Vallejo, Calif., teen-age groups meet for club ac- 
tivities in a firehouse, where the firemen move the apparatus 
out to make room for the club activities. There are mature 
counselors who help with vocational and personal prob- 
lems. Hundreds of girls are trained as hostesses and helpers 
in the many activities in the unit. 


Informal Educational Programs 


THESE PROGRAMS ARE FOUND IN MosT USO CENTERS. 
Some groups meet in the USO building while others get 
together in the housing centers and dormitories. Spanish 
and French classes, arts and crafts, postwar planning, 
critical community problems, all find a place in this type 
of activity. 

Today an educational program for adults is being set 
up for the whole of San Diego County. Leaders are being 
trained and groups are being enlisted in widely scattered 
areas. 

Libraries are found in all units and where local libraries 
are available, the USO books and magazines are supple- 
mented from local resources. Visual education programs 
are widespread but of varying value in quality. 


Religious Counseling 


RELIGIOUS FORUMS AND MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES ARE 
a part of work programs. The three cooperating faiths 
are represented and each deals with its own adherents. 


Music, Art and Drama 


‘THESE ARE FEATURES OF MANY CLUBS. THERE ARE SYM- 
phony orchestras, jazz bands, rhythm bands, choruses and 
glee clubs. Art classes and exhibitions are arranged, with 


trained local leadership. Dramatic groups and radio broad- 
casts are emphasized. Music appreciation groups use rec- 
ords selected by a national music director. 


or in connection with outdoor affairs in summer. 


Physical Activities 


MatTurRE WOMEN ARE INTERESTED IN “KEEP FIT” CLASSES, 
bowling and swimming. Young people of both sexes join 
in swimming and skating parties, bicycling, ping pong, 
basketball and tennis. Square dancing attracts both young 
and old. Industrial recreation councils are being organized 
and include representatives of management and labor in 
plants, leaders in the social agencies and in publie recrea- 
tion. San Diego, Calif., has an outstanding organization 
with countywide activities. 


Guiding Policies 

THE BASIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MILITARY AND THE 
industrial service of the USO is that the former is centered 
primarily in the USO club near the military establishment, 
while the latter is centered in the community itself. “The 
military use community resources in many ways for the 
benefit of servicemen. The industrial service enlists and 
trains leaders for community affairs. It develops local or- 
ganizations which are concerned with the welfare of the 
whole community. It encourages local financing of many 
activities so that people may grow in self-reliance. All 
of these things make for the upbuilding of a democratic 
ritizenry. 

National policies for the industrial services of the USO” 
are worked out by a national committee set up for that 
purpose. They must have the final approval of top 
executives. 

Four of the six cooperating agencies in the USO par- 
ticipate in this industrial service. The National Travelers 
Aid Association offers casework, travel service, informa- 
tion and assistance with the grave housing problems of 
workers. The National Catholic Community Service, 
Women’s Division, and the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation address themselves to the problems of women and 
girls. The Young Men’s Christian Association works 
primarily with men and boys. All are concerned with 
family life and the total welfare of the community. 

The locations in which the agencies work are determined 
by a national committee composed of representatives of 
all six agencies. In some of the large war industry areas all 
four agencies unite in what is called a joint agency op- 
eration. One agency is given the directorship and the others 
provide staff members. 

Looking to the postwar period, the USO seeks to trans- 
fer progressively its responsibility for program to the es- 
tablished agencies in the community. ‘Thus at the end of 
the war the USO will not have to turn something over to 
the local community, but the local community will be in 


_ charge of a project with capable, well trained volunteer 


leadership. It will in fact belong to the people of the 
community. They will have established local procedures 
and in some instances provided most of the funds. In 
some centers the work may be absorbed by an existing local 
program, public or private. If it calls for the creation of 
a new organization—a public recreation center or a new 
agency unit—it can safely be left to the judgment of local 
citizens what form or name the agency is to take. 
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Every unit has | 
its period for community singing either in the club house | 


Opportunity to Learn 


By ELIZABETH E. HOYT 


Professor of Economics, Iowa State College 


saying that a third of the.nation was ill fed, ill 

clothed and ill housed, he might well have added 
10ther item to his catalogue of want. The same third of 
e people are ill educated to raise their standards of living 
they are the ones seldom reached by adult education pro- 
rams designed to improve nutrition and household man- 
sement. The problem is not simply one of poverty; it is 
so a matter of affording suitable opportunity to learn to 
,ose who need it most. The huge figures of those who 
urticipate in adult education projects are impressive; but, 
ore closely scrutinized, the figures show that it is people 
om the “two thirds” who swell the numbers by being edu- 
ited over and over again. Those who need help most are 
uch less frequently in the picture. 

A year ago at Iowa State College we set out to discover 
me of the reasons for this widespread condition. Since 
1e state extension services represent the largest adult edu- 
ution program in the country, our first inquiries were di- 
scted to them. Leaders in the Iowa rural extension service 
‘eely admitted that the 150,000 families reached by their 
ome economics education program included relatively few 
f the poorest in the state. —The same was true almost every- 
here. Only in a few states like Wyoming, where some- 
1ing like democratic frontier conditions still prevail on the 
anges, did it appear that the poorest third participated as 
ully as the higher income groups. Leaders in urban work 
eported the same weakness. “The people who came out to 
e educated were generally from the middle and upper in- 
ome groups. Even the federal WPA educational program 
or homemakers, expressly set up to reach the poorest 


WV HEN President Roosevelt aroused the country by 


amilies, actually had functioned very largely among other 


roups. 

An extensive study of fifty families who were living in 
he poorest section of Ames, Iowa, revealed some of the 
easons. None of the women in these families was enrolled 
1 the three classes for homemakers conducted in the city, 
hough one of the classes was held in the very section where 
hey lived. None of them listened to the popular home- 
aakers’ program broadcast daily by the college radio sta- 
ion. When asked why, we were given some surprising 
nswers. 

“We don’t need to know any more. All we need is more 
a2oney.” This answer was the most typical reply—made 
y half of the women interviewed. It came, for example, 
rom a mother whose family had eaten pork chops the 
ay before but neither fruit nor vegetables. It came from 

mother who could not sew and whose children were all 
vearing rags. It came from a mother who could never find 
ime to make the beds, and from another whose children 
vere fretful all day long. Yet at our first suggestion that 
nowledge as well as money ‘would sometimes help, these 


fty women were able to think of only twenty-eight prob- 


sms that they could not solve with funds alone. How- 
ver, as the investigator kept on talking in a friendly way, 
very woman brought up problems that funds would not 

ve, until finally they had presented us with a total of 457. 
4 most common questions were connected with the prop- 
est 
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er selection of food, but almost all the women also brought 
up problems of family health, of management of time and 
money. From this we concluded that our first business was 
to find ways of making the families conscious that educa- 
tion could help them. 

Arousing interest, important as it was, turned out, how- 
ever, to be only half the task. In some cases our women 
had been enrolled in classes, but later dropped them. The 
usual explanations were: “I went to a class, but I didn’t 
like it”; “The teaching was too high-up”; “It wasn’t for 
people like us; I didn’t feel at home.” Their real reasons 
were more difficult for them to define. Some were tied up 
with the fact that others in the class had known more, had 
been better dressed, or had failed to accept the poorer ones 
into their circle. Again, the teachers had assumed that 
everybody in the class had a certain set of conventional 
standards. While meaning to be sympathetic, they were 
not personally familiar with the standards, the values and 
the limitation of resources among poorer people. They 
could teach subject matter but their frame of reference was 
faulty. “I took little Walter along with me to class, and 
the teacher said we hadn’t fed him right; she said he needed 
braces,” one woman said. ‘She didn’t know what a healthy 
child he is.’ It was easy to see that this woman, at this 
stage, felt that her child in braces would be a stigma for 
the child and a public confession of the family’s failure. 


N this connection, a sympathetic teacher told us how 
frequently she had come up against a social inferiority 
complex. Women were too sensitive to speak of their 
greatest problems, especially where their family pride was 
involved. ‘‘But that is not all,” this teacher said. “With 
more limited resources than other people, they often see 
no way to make an improvement without upsetting some- 
thing they think more vital still. We have to realize that 
and respect their point of view. One of my women had 
four children and used only a quart of milk a day. I 
asked her if some of the money spent for candy could not 
provide more milk. ‘Oh, no!’ she answered. ‘My husband 
would never listen to that. He says it’s the candy that 
makes the children love him.’ ” 

Yet the failure to reach low income families has not 
been universal. In a few cases, at least, the needs of the 
families have been successfully met. What can we learn 
from the successful cases? ; 

On one thing all leaders agree. Nothing is more valu- 
able at the beginning than the right kind of personal con- 
tacts. The Farm Security Program, now largely aban- 
doned, offers an excellent example. 

The supervisors relied almost wholly on personal con- 
tacts to arouse and keep the interest of their clients. They 
met the women in their own homes and at their own 
level. Further, they visited homes not once, but again 
and again; at times as a demonstration, they even cleaned 
their clients’ houses. But such intensive help, of course, 
could reach, relatively speaking, only a few. 

On the other hand, the Jeanes system for and by colored 
people in the South pate use of home visits chiefly in the 
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beginning and is much less expensive. ‘Ihe teachers trust 
to an initial home visit to make the families feel they have 
something to gain by taking part in group meetings. The 
Jeanes teachers also aim to reach families by interesting 
school children first. After these initial contacts the teach- 
ers rely on the program itself to maintain the interest. 

In one county in lowa we found a county home econ- 
omist who had formerly worked for Farm Security. “I 
made up my mind,” she said, “that whomever else I reached, 
or did not reach, I would reach the hired men’s families. 
From my Farm Security experience I learned that personal 
contact was the first essential. They have to feel, first, that 
they are wanted, and then they will feel that they have 
something to get.” She found two ways of making these 
contacts. A county home economist is usually too busy to 
make many personal calls, but this woman made a point of 
calling on the poorest families. First of all she talked about 
the children’s interest in Four-H work and urged the 
mothers to let their boys and girls take part in the club 
work, 

Children responded warmly enough; the support of their 
parents followed, and finally, from this beginning, the 
women themselves wanted to join the groups. This county 
home economist also kept suggesting to the local organizers 
that they seek the help of able women from the poorer 
families. These women drew in their friends and the word 
got around that everybody was really welcome. In fact, 
the personal contacts of the members of the class may be 
just as important as the ‘contacts made by the leaders. . In 
the city of Flint, Mich., for example, a nutrition class did 
reach the most needy by drawing them in at the start and 
making them the nucleus of the group. In practice, adult 
classes serve something more than an intellectual purpose. 
There is likely to be a strong undercurrent of social har- 
mony in the group, and the motive that draws members to 
the class is partly social. 


FTER initial interest has been aroused, the ques- 
tion is what kind of program will keep the women 
coming? That question is best answered by successful ex- 
amples. An outstandingly good one is an experiment car- 
ried on by a class in home economics education at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, the class of a very unusual teach- 
er. In nearby Scott’s Run, a mining village, the students 
capitalized on an existing community spirit to get the 
women out to classes. From then on the problem was to 
set up programs that would meet the needs the women 
themselves could most readily see. In foods, for instance, 
the students proposed no fancy meals beginning with fruit 
cocktail and ending with snow pudding. Instead, they first 
went into the homes of the miners and observed that the 
commonest meal was fried pork, cornbread, and greens. 
Such a menu then became the backbone of their teaching— 
how to improve the food by better cooking and saving more 
vitamins in the greens; howto add to the meal such things 
as milk products to bring about a more balanced ration. 
The fried pork was not condemned but the students tried 
to make other foods appear more attractive. In cooking, 
moreover, the students started out by using the kind of 
utensils the women used themselves: the familiar iron-skil- 
let, the old enamel coffee pot. New kinds of equipment, 
when superior to the old, were introduced first as a novelty 
and not as a matter of course, 
In the clothing classes the students were equally realistic, 
They went into the stores of Morgantown where the 
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miners’ wives bought the families’ clothes, talked over the 
problem with the managers of the stores, and secured the 
loan of such garments as the families were actually buying, 
Then the students gave a demonstration of the garments 
that were good buys, and those that were not. They gave 
tests for quality, using the actual garments with which the 
women were most familiar. 


IMILAR in principle was a successful effort to improve 
home interiors, used by the Jeanes teacher in Chris- 
tian County, Ky. In the initial visits to homes, the teacher 
pointed out that great improvement could be made with 
small sums of money and presently found a very poor home 
where the family was anxious to start on new ideas at 
once. 

She gave the family instructions about making rugs 
and draperies from burlap sacks, showed them how to ap- 
ply whitewash and paint walls and furniture, then how to 
make simple furniture from orange boxes. The home be- 
came a demonstration center for the neighborhood, and 
when it was finished open house was held and families from 
far and near came to see the transformation. In Alabama, 
a similar experiment included improvement of the exterior 
and planting around the grounds, with a community field 
day to celebrate its success. 

In these three examples, food, clothing and housing were 
taught in the most realistic way possible, against the back- 
ground of family experience. At no point did the women 
feel uneasy because they were losing contact with their own 
lives. The new idea in every case was not what the teach- 
ers could see the families needed, but what the families 
could see themselves. 

All leaders who_have given thought to the matter agree 
that a response from the low income groups depends to a 
great extent on the personnel of the teachers; and the basic 
choice of people is even more important here than in many 
other teaching fields. At Scott’s Run, it appeared to be an 
advantage to have the classes actually carried on by students 
though under mature direction. The girls did not inspire 
the awe in the miners’ wives that might have been the case 
with older and more privileged teachers. The students, 
a little insecure themselves, concentrated on the first essen- 
tial, namely, to get a real response from the women in the 
area. 

The success of the Jeanes programs is very closely related. 
to the fact that teachers have been chosen because they 
could enter into the real lives of those whom they teach. 
The first Jeanes teacher, Virginia Randolph, whose influ- 
ence on the program has been immense, was the daughter 
of a slave, bred in the greatest poverty. She used her own 
small salary for the materials with which she taught those 
whose experiences she knew. | 

A great asset in the Farm Security Administration pro- 
gram was that its supervisors had the best kind of oppor-- 
tunity to learn through it the point of view of the lower in- | 
come groups. People with this background are now entering 
other fields of adult education. As one woman said: “I 
have worked inthe state extension service for five years, but 
we always spent our time with people like ourselves who 
came asking aid. Until I went into Farm Security I was 
not even conscious of the other big group that we missed.” 
Here is a source of available personnel with the vision and. 
imagination necessary to reach the lower income groups, i 
large numbers. Enough has been done already to point th 
way. : . ¥ 
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lerein Washington. 


“HE President’s budget message of January 13 calls for re-reading. News- 
paper headlines generally concerned themselves with the colossal figures 
- involved, and overlooked or played down significant paragraphs outlining 
, Administration’s peace and postwar proposals. 
(hey were comprehensive paragraphs. Special writers, who paid more atten- 
to them than they received on the front pages, saw in them the most com- 
‘e statement yet made on the Administration’s program for postwar readjust- 
it and preparation for peace. They covered a wide range of subjects, includ- 
)contract termination, disposal of surplus property, industrial reconversion, 
npower demobilization and re-employment, public works planning, veterans’ 
slation, social security, and international relations. Very little was startlingly 
y but this was the first time the President had tied them together in one 


<age. 


m. conclusion, the President reiterated his conviction that military victory 
his war is not enough. He said: “We shall not have completed the defense 
pur way of life until we solve the second task, the reconstruction of an econ- 


7 in which everyone willing to work 
find for himself a place in productive 
sloyment. Victory will be not only a 
se for joy over an accomplishment 
at the same time a challenge to an- 
2r great undertaking. You and I [he 
aut Congress by the ‘you’| have the 
sonsibility to prepare for victory and 
peace. Let us make sure that the 
get, the government’s work plan, 
ves both ends.” 

n the President’s earlier message on 
e state of the Union” (January 11) 
suggestion for a national service act 
ed such a commotion that the real 
at was lost. The national service angle 
3, of course, important, but it would 
if adopted, only a war measure. The 
sage also outlined’ what the Presi- 
t termed a second Bill of Rights, a 
r basis for security and prosperity. 
ese rights, as “self-evident” as those 
free speech, free worship, and a free 
ss, included: 

The right to a useful and remunera- 
. job in the industries or shops— or 
ms or mines of the nation. 

The right to earn enough to provide 
quate food and clothing and recrea- 
‘4 
The right of every farmer to raise 
sell his products at a return which 
| give him and his family a decent 
ng. 

The right of every business man, 
ye or small, to trade in an atmosphere 


freedom from unfair competition and 


jination by monopolies at home or 
oad. 

The right of every family to 4 decent 
ie. 

The right to adequate medical care 
‘the opportunity to achieve and enjoy 
d health. 

The right to adequate protection 
n the economic fears of old age, sick- 
, accident, and unemployment. 
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“The right to a good education.” 

The President’s recommendations on 
national service legislation were so 
bundled up with equally strong recom- 
mendations for other legislation that it 
is doubtful if Congress will accept them. 
Congress’s reported “coldness” on the 
subject was a reflection of its views on 
these other matters rather than the so- 
called labor draft. And the President 
made it very clear that a national ser- 
vice act would be valueless minus four 
other points: “realistic” tax laws, re- 
negotiation of war contracts, cost of food 
law and reenactment of the stabilization 
statute of October 1942. These five 
measures, he said, together form a just 
and equitable whole. ‘“I—would not 
recommend a national service law unless 
the other laws were passed to keep down 
the cost of living, to share equitably the 
burden of taxation, to hold the stabiliza- 


tion line, and to prevent undue profits,” | 


he declared. 

Congress would like to pass a national 
service act by itself. They may do so, 
but they know they will be courting a 
veto. 


;.  ¢ 
THE EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
Social Security Board, just submitted to 
Congress, recommends a federal insur- 


ance system covering health and dis- . 


ability. In the opinion of the board the 
lack of such a system is the most serious 
gap today in our social security program. 
“Average achievements in health secur- 
ity,” says the report, “have little meaning 
to a particular individual; what matters 
to him is his own chance to live a full 
life unhampered by sickness or incapacity. 
The average conceals the fact that in 
all parts of the country there are groups 
whose chances of survival are no greater 
than those which existed in the United 


By Rilla Schroeder 


States sixty years ago. Some places in 
the United States, especially rural areas, 
are almost without access to modern 
facilities to prevent and cure sickness.” 

The board’s recommendations, with- 
out being specific in every particular, fol- 
low the provisions of Section IX of the 
Wagner-Murray Bill, S. 1161. “Such 
provisions,” the Board insists, “must pre- 
serve free choice of doctor or hospital 
and the personal relationship between 
physician and patient.” They should 
maintain professional leadership, insure 
adequate remuneration to all practi- 
tioners and institutions, and guarantee 
the continued independence of non-gov- 
ernmental hospitals. 

Other recommendations in the report 
are identical with those previously sub- 
mitted. [See Survey Midmonthly, July 
1943, page 201.] 
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‘THERE IS A GOOD CHANCE THAT THE RE- 
port of the committee investigating the 
Farm Security Administration may give 
that much maligned set-up a clean bill 
of health if not a pat on the back. The 
committee has concluded its hearings and 
the report is in the process of being 
written. It should be ready for’ the 
House by the end of this month at the 
latest. 

Matters looked dark for the FSA 
when the committee went to work. Its 


chairman, Congressman Harold Cooley 


of North Carolina, had been one of the 
agency’s bitterest critics. He had de- 
nounced it on and off the floor innumer- 
able times. However, about that time 
former Congressman Frank Hancock, 
also of North Carolina, took over as 
FSA’s new boss and Hancock and 
Cooley are old friends. No doubt Mr. 
Hancock was able to point out to Mr. 
Cooley some of FSA’s contributions to 
national interests. 

The understanding reached by Mr. 
Hancock and Mr. Cooley does not in- 
clude any apologies on the latter’s part 
for his former remarks. Mr. Cooley has 
not changed his mind on Mr. Tugwell, 
former head of FSA and now governor 
of Puerto Rico, nor on the agency’s re- 
settlement projects. Mr. Tugwell, how- 
ever, has been eliminated from the pic- 
ture and the resettlement program is 
being liquidated. FSA’s two other major 
activities, rehabilitation and tenant pur- 
chase, apparently always had Mr. 
Cooley’s approval. The report will urge 
their continuation and suggest that FSA’s 
lending programs be combined with two 
types of Farm Credit Administration 
loans. 
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The Common Welfare 


Demobilization—From Now On 


CCORDING to figures now generally available, 

635,000 men were honorably discharged from the 
army in the two-year period December 1941 to December 
1943. Current discharges are reported at a rate of seventy 
to eighty thousand a month. Battle injuries accounted for 
only a small portion of the men discharged up to last De- 
cember—only 10,000. TI'wo hundred thousand men were 
released because they were over thirty-eight years of age, 
most of the others for physical or mental disabilities. 

The fact that during the months from December 1918 
to August 1919, following the end of the last war, the 
demobilization monthly average was only 250,000 should 
make us realize that demobilization problems are here and 
now—rather than merely a matter of postwar planning. 

The January Federator, published by the Federation of 
Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County gives 
a good picture of the considerable complexity of services 
organized for the discharged man in a local community. 
Pittsburgh’s selective service boards have appointed volun- 
teer rehabilitation officers to assist men who have difficul- 
ties in returning to their former positions. The U. S. Em- 
ployment Service has a full time veterans’ representative in 
the main Pittsburgh office. The Home Service Division of 
the American Red Cross, the Army Emergency Relief, and 
the Allegheny County Board of Assistance all offer case- 
work service and relief. Other agencies are also reporting 
discharged service men among their case loads. The Vet- 
erans Administration handles the adjudication of claims, 
and rehabilitation training for those with service connected 
disabilities, after compensation claims have been rated and 
approved. It is estimated that about one-fifth of the men 
returning to Allegheny County have been discharged -on 
neuropsychiatric grounds. Psychiatric and psychiatric social 
work services are very limited. 

Dangers of piecemeal planning are apparent. Now is the 
time to work for coordination, adequacy, and justice—in 
Washington, and in the local communities to which the 
10,000,000 men of our armed services eventually will re- 
turn. Utterly tragic would be anything less than the full 
use of present experience to perfect plans that will not only 
provide the right service for men who need help in making 
the inevitably difficult adjustments to civilian life, but will 
provide. that service without confusion and delay. 


The World and Its People 


“\ \ J HAT is to be done with and for the people of the : 


world?” 

This question, basic to a solution of all other postwar 
problems, was posed last month to a panel of experts by 
Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild at the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Planned Parenthood Federation of America. 
Nobody had a pat answer, though all agreed that as long 
as some countries are so densely populated that they can- 
not supply a minimum subsistence to all their people, the 
rest of the world will be living on a powder keg. 


Ely Culbertson, author of the “World Federation Plan,” 


maintained that overpopulation cannot be solved by migra- 
tion, but only through positive controls based on “a broad 
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program of education . . . linked up with the medic 
and public health services of each country.” On the oth 
hand, Clarence Streit, president of Federal Union, Inc 
looked with foreboding on the prospect of slowed up pop 
lation growth in the democracies while in overcrowde 
countries under despotic rule the population increased | 
leaps and bounds. Warren Thompson, director of tl 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problem 
who pointed to the great differentials of population growt 
between the East and the West, maintained that migratia 
could be an effective relief for overcrowded countries by 
that “peace will fail if we do not learn to control popul: 
tion growth.” And Pennington Haile, executive directe 
of the United Nations Association asked: “Can we hoy 
that the pace of the spread of knowledge of the need 1 
control the world’s population can keep pace in the in 
mediate postwar years with that very growth of pop 
lation?” 

“Population” became “people” again when Frank Not 
stein, director of the Office of Population Research, Prince 
ton University, reminded the assembled company tha 
planned parenthood, the scientific means of population cor 
trol, cannot be forced upon people who are not ready t 
accept it. Suggesting that the first steps must be toward 
raising educational and health standards through “politicé 
and economic modernization,” he said: ‘The rational cor 
trol of fertility can only develop in the presence of risin 
levels of living, new vistas of human welfare, and tha 
reasonable prospect for healthy survival that gives the ir 
dividual, child and adult, importance to himself and hi 
family.” 


Skeletons in the Closet 


“MISTREATMENT of children by the New Yor 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Childre: 
became: front page news again last month on release ¢ 
the report of the Domestic Relations Court’s investigatin 
committee. The findings themselves were bad enough 
“The society has failed in its obligation to the child i 
every aspect of its shelter operation, has wrought incalcu! 
able harm to thousands of children entrusted to its care 
. . . Children were confined as long as two days and tw 
nights in a basement coop .. . no special care is provide 
for pregnant girls, although some are there as long as fiv 


’ months.” . 


Worse than the report itself is the fact that this is nc 
the first time the SPCC has enjoyed public condemnatior 
(See Survey Midmonthly, November 1943, page 294. 
Eight years ago the city commissioner of accounts reporte 
on the lack of qualified personnel, and the general inad 
quacy of its program. Long since, informed social worke 
in-New York City have known what was happening t 
children entrusted to the society’s care. Yet no one eve 
succeeded in closing the shelter or improving its standard 
_ New York City is better equipped than are most towr 
with planning councils, professional associations, _ sta’ 
agencies responsible for inspection, and national agenci 
all concerned with better planning, raising standards, 
proving service in this and other fields. The city of N 
York itself pays to this society $90,000 of its $115,000. 
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‘expenditure, and presumably expects to get value re- 
id for its money. Each of the above groups can give 
imate reasons for its part in the inability to cope prac- 
ly with this particular agency. The fact remains, how- 
_ that this skeleton stayed in the social work closet until 
ternal riot and a blast by the newspaper PM brought 
ace again into public view. 
sere is a place for real heart searching, that need not 
mmited to New York City. There are plenty of similar 
tons scattered about these United States. When some- 
‘rudely pulls them out, their bones inevitably beat out 
question: “When planning comes, why must action lag 
ar behind?” ‘There is no simple answer, but national 
ers as well as local community organizers must keep the 
th for a solution persistently in the forefront of their 
onsibilities. For in the public mind today, more than 
before, there is an interlocking conception of all social 
k, public as well as private. The undermining of pub- 
confidence which results from an exposure such as this 
It on every front of good and honest work. 


sic for Everyone 


‘is heartening to know that even in the midst of war, 
olans can be made for the extension of those things that 
ch human lives beyond mere animal comfort. Strangely 
ontrast to the violent news items surrounding it came 
announcement last month that Leopold Stokowski, one 
his country’s greatest orchestra conductors, is to devote 
future to bringing good music to the people. At the 
tation of Mayor LaGuardia of New York, Mr. Sto- 
ski will organize and conduct a full-sized orchestra, 
New York City Symphony, which will perform low- 
ed concerts at hours convenient for working people. 
\uditions for the orchestra personnel, which is to be 
1 to both sexes and all races, are now underway, and 
concerts are scheduled to begin early next month. The 
iestra’s musical policy will be to present selections from 
world’s best music as well as to give a hearing to new 
erican composers. “There will be popular concerts and 
es for children and young people. One plan is to hold, 
ddition to evening performances, short concerts at 5:30 
hat people can hear music on the way home from work. 
Ar. Stokowski is donating his services, which he expects 
ake up the major portion. of his future time, to this 
rt to make it possible for people less than ‘‘well-to-do” 
ear the highest quality of music often. ‘The orchestra 
_be financed by the City Center of Music and Drama. 
Jer the law it must become self-liquidating. 


step Ahead 


AST month there occurred in New York City’s Har- 
' lem an event which, though it received little notice, 
’ be just as important to the future of race relations 
his country as the much publicized riots of last summer. 
s was the reorganization of Sydenham Hospital, which 
eby became the first voluntary hospital in the United 
es to function on a completely interracial basis. ‘The 
ical staff is composed of both Negro and white physi- 
s. There are colored and white nurses, colored and 
te technicians, colored and white maintenance workers. 
- board also consists of members of both racial groups. 
» reorganization of the hospital, which is a member 
he United Hospital Fund and the greater New York 


d, was carried through by an interracial committee or- 


zed by the New York Urban League. 
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A School Step 
Amare significant break in the Jim Crow line in 


the North was achieved in New Jersey last month, 
with a decision by the State Supreme Court that the segre- 
gation of Negro school children in that state is unlawful. 

The decision was handed down in the case of two 
Trenton mothers who applied for a court order requiring 
local school authorities to permit the transfer of their 
children to a more conveniently located junior high school 
which was restricted to white pupils. The two Negro 
children had been ordered to attend the New Lincoln 
School, which has an all-Negro student body, and which 
is located at an inconvenient distance from their homes. 
Further, the parents submitted, the New Lincoln School 
is an old, overcrowded building, and its curriculum is nar- 
rower than that of Junior High School No. 2, from which 
their children had been barred. 

Justice Newton H. Porter, who wrote the opinion of 
the court, stated: ‘The sole question presented is the 
legal right of the respondent—Trenton Board of Educa- 
tion—to refuse these children admission in the school 
nearest their residences. The only reason the admission 
sought is denied them is because of their race. We think 
it clear that the children are unlawfully discriminated 
against.” 


A Great Citizen 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE of Emporia, Kans., 

who died in his home town on January 29 at the 
age of seventy-five, was a newspaper editor who, from a 
middlewestern Main Street, became known throughout the 
country and overseas as a great American. 

Descended from a line of New England preachers and 
town clerks, son of a country doctor who migrated from 
Massachusetts to Kansas before the Civil War, William 
Allen White grew up with the new country. He helped 
support himself as a typesetter when he was a college 
student, and left the. University of Kansas before gradua- 


-- tion to go into newspaper work. At twenty-two, he was 


an editorial writer on The Kansas City Star. Three years 
later he purchased the Emporia Gazette. 

Best known and best loved as a Kansas newspaperman, 
William Allen White crowded many other activities into 
his long, busy life. Never ambitious for public office, he 
ran for governar of Kansas in 1924, in protest against the 
Republican nomination of a candidate whom he charged 
with Ku Klux Klan affiliations. Mr. White was not 
elected, but he rolled up the amazing vote of 149,811. 
In season and out, he urged liberal policies in the councils 
of the Republican Party. In the first World War he 
toured Europe on a Red Cross mission. He went to 
Haiti in 1930, as a member of President Hoover’s com- 
mission to shape a program for the ending of American 
intervention. In 1933, he visited Moscow, sending back 
stories to The New York Times and the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. He contributed to many magazines 
and reviews, and was the author of a dozen widely read 
books. The editorial he wrote on the death of his beloved 
young daughter, Mary White,.is regarded as a classic. 
But perhaps he will be remembered longest, not as writer 
or editor, but as a great citizen—tolerant, wise, courageous, 
with unfailing zest for life and new experience, and the 
conviction that Americans fight, and aS no a a when 

a principle is at stake. 
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The Social Front 


Community Affairs 


INAL returns from 1944 community 

and war chest campaigns give evi- 
dence of philanthropic giving on a scale 
previously unheard of, a broader base of 
contributor support, the organization of 
many new chests, and a wider inclusion 
of local services, according to Esther 
McClure Moore in the January issue of 
Community. The total of $149,345,000 
reported raised in 378 local communities 
is 102 percent of their combined goal, 
and reflects an average increase of 17 
percent over amounts raised locally last 
year. Approximately 37 percent of the 
total will go to the foreign relief agencies 
that are members of the National War 
Fund. Ten cities had goals of $2,500,000, 
Or more, and a total of thirty-six cities 
had goals over $1,000,000. Regionally, 
chests in the Southeast led with a 60 
percent median increase over last year; 
the Pacific Coast showed a 40 percent 
median increase, and the Southwest 36 
percent. 

Mrs. Moore forecasts that sound and 
careful preparation will be needed for 
future campaigns to offset the inevitable 
loss of freshness and spontaneity, which 
has already begun to show itself in this 
second war chest year. Employe solicita- 
tion, for example, presented more difficul- 
ties in 1943 than in 1942. Solicitation 
had to be organized in the face of man- 
power shortages, crowded production 
schedules, and high personnel turnover. 
Recommendations for preparation of 
1944 campaigns include emphasis on em- 
ploye education and participation, culti- 
vation of management interest and un- 
derstanding, increased’ attention to year 
round educational work in the schools, 
and campaign openings of a civic nature 
instead of the traditional dinners. 


Interracial Code—The Detroit Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies recently adopted 
an interracial code for use by itself and 
its member agencies in a re-examination 
of administrative and service practices. 
According to its provisions, clients should 
be served without respect to race, and 
the existence of a special racial agency 
should not keep them from receiving simi- 
lar service from other agencies. Staff 
should be employed and promoted on 
the basis of ability regardless of race. 
Emotional acceptance and intellectual un- 
derstanding of minority groups should be 
a prerequisite for all staff members. 
Boards should include members from 
any racial group consistently represented 


in the community. In general, staff and 


board members should be encouraged to 
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participate in interracial activities; group- 
work agencies should promote interracial 
understanding; leadership should plan for 
the elimination of segregation; training 
schools should include courses designed 
to give interracial perspective; agencies 
should give field work training to stu- 
dents with different racial backgrounds. 


Streamlining Goodwill— Organization 
of community goodwill in eight Michigan 
counties is reported in the January Bul- 
letin of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Promotional work was undertaken last 
summer and fall by Professor O. Ulrey 
of Michigan State College under the 
auspices of the Michigan Council of 
Churches and Christian Education. Lo- 
cal committees were organized and fol- 
lowed up by a larger planning meeting 
of representatives from church, labor, 
civic, management, farm, and _ other 
groups. County conferences were or- 
ganized on a round table pattern with 
discussion under adept leadership and 
no set speeches, no resolutions, and no 
plans for action. An initial general meet- 
ing at each conference chose topics for 
the round tables which were to follow 
on succeeding days. Favorite subjects in- 
cluded employment, wages and prices, 
juvenile delinquency, racial tensions, in- 
dustrial conflicts. The conferences were 
usually held in a camp or summer resort 
conveniently near an industrial or farm- 
ing center. 


For the Demobilized—In announcing 
the organization of a new vocational 
service center, the YMCA of the City 
of New York emphasizes its plans to 
render service both to returning soldiers 
and sailors and to demobilized industrial 
workers. According to the announcement 
the new center will “help young men find 
employment in which they may use their 
abilities to the fullest.” By merging into 
a central agency vocational services pre- 
viously available in five branch Y’s, the 
association can offer a full battery of 
resources, including vocational guidance 
with laboratory facilities for psychologi- 


cal testing, placement counseling through | 


practical connections with employers in 
the New York metropolitan areas, coach- 
ing in job hunting skills, a special library 
with literature descriptive of all types 
of occupations and professions, and credit 
extension to young men who are without 
funds. Its director is Elmer Galloway, 
formerly executive director of the East 
Third Street Branch, who will have a 
staff of eight associates with special train- 


ing and experience in vocational an 
placement counseling. Already in full oj 
eration, the center offers its services witl 
out cost to those who use them. 

In Boston a Community Informatio 
and Counseling Center for discharge 
service men and women was recent! 
opened under the auspices of the loc: 
Council of Social Agencies and finance 
by the United War Fund. Administere 
by a committee including representative 
of business, education, vocational guic 
ance, social service, and health agencie 
the center employs interviewers to giv 
information about insurance, taxes, em 
ployment, and other matters. Referral 
are made to the appropriate agency whe 
special help is necessary. Ultimately th 
center expects to serve displaced indus 
trial workers as well as service men. 


The Public’s Health 


NDIANA has set up a new divisio 

of tuberculosis control within th 
State Board of Health, with Dr. Hol 
land Thompson as director. Immediat 
responsibilities of the division are to fin 
undetected cases, and to secure treat 
ment for known cases. The new divisio1 
will attempt to keep a control upon th 
many chronic pulmonary tuberculosis car 
riers who have left their own communi 
ties, where they were identified, and be 
come lost in war industry areas. Th 
division will encourage extensive survey 
by chest X-rays, and will offer consulta 
tion service and interpretation to rura 
practitioners. It expects to work in clos 
cooperation with the Indiana State Tu 
berculosis Association, and with the U 
S. Public Health Service, which furnishe 
technicians and portable X-ray machine 
for surveys in war industry areas. ‘ 
Postwar Medicine— At a recent meet 
ing of the New York Academy of Medi 
cine, Dr. Arthur Freeborn Chace re 
ported on the progress of the academy 
Committee on Medicine and the Chan 
ing Order, which was formed early 
1943 to study trends and possible deve 
opments in medicine and public health, : 
relation to the postwar world. The co 
mittee is composed of fourteen fello 
of the academy and thirty-one outsider 
representative of labor, law, social wor 
nursing, medical education, dentistry, 
public health. 

After a year of study the commit 
has become convinced that planning . 
government, industry, labor and 
sumers will greatly influence the patt 
of the future, and that the academy m 


ip in the adjustment of medicine and 
lolic health to this pattern. Accord- 
‘ly, it is preparing a series of mono- 
aphs on medical practice, hospitals, 
tdical research, industrial and labor 
tdicine, medical insurance, and preven- 
e medicine. Further monographs are 
ithe planning stage, and will be con- 
rned with such subjects as medical edu- 
cion, rural medicine, the specialist and 
oup practice, community development, 
ite and national medical services, psy- 
osomatic medicine, and medical social 
vice. 


ursing Evaluation—After a year’s 
ady of the society’s nursing service, the 
stitute of Welfare Research, Com- 
unity Service Society of New York 
ity, has issued a report, “Family Health 
‘rvice,” a study of the society’s depart- 
ent of educational nursing which de- 
ribes the scope and content of the serv- 
:, and formulates criteria for evaluating 
; quality. The study was prepared by 
‘argaret L. Shetland,-who was taken on 
e research staff for this purpose. She 
und, among other things, that in gen- 
al the quality of the nursing service 
as high; that the greatest degree of 
fectiveness was in families which re- 
onded early in the contact and to which 
rvice was continued for at least six 
onths; that most satisfactory results 
ere yielded by cases in which the nurse 
1d an understanding of the reasons un- 
rlying health behavior, and geared her 
ork to family needs and responses. 
rom the society, 105 East 22 Street, 
ew York 10. Price $1. 


itth Control— For the first time in its 
story, the Journal of the American 
{edical Association has reported on con- 
aceptives. The report, which appeared 
the issue of the magazine for Decem- 
r 18, 1943, has been in preparation by 
ie Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
nce 1942. The information is presented 
r physicians, and contains criteria of 
‘ceptability on pharmaceutical and 
emical contraceptive preparations. A 


irther report on mechanical contracep- 


ves by the Council on Physical Therapy 
now in process. 


ommonwealth Fund— During its 
venty-five years of existence, the Com- 
onwealth Fund has given $41,000,000 
local communities for the promotion 
physical and mental health, according 
the organization’s 1943 annual report. 
ich gifts were responsible for pioneer 
ork in the development of child guidance 
nics, continued support of mental. hy- 
ene projects, demonstrations in child 
alth service, the building up of rural 
spitals, and the expansion of medical 
search. The fund’s assets in 1943 were 
9,000,000. Its income of $1,500,000 
as the smallest it has ever reported. 
f this, $324,000 was spent for medical 
= 


research through appropriation to numer- 
ous colleges, hospitals, and special re- 
search units; $198,000 went for public 
health; $163,000 for mental health, and 
$24,000 was appropriated for special 
county health studies in Tennessee, Okla- 
homa, and Mississippi. 


Jobs and Workers 


HE problem of the “white collar” 

worker, and others living today 
largely on fixed incomes rather than on 
war industry wages, was laid before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee on January 25 at 
the first day’s hearings of the commit- 
tee’s inquiry into living costs. Abram 
Flaxer, president of the State, County, 
and Municipal Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, CIO, held that such workers need at 
least a 25 percent increase in salary to 
enable them to live above a “bare essen- 
tial” standard. The subcommittee has no 
bill before it at this writing, and appar- 
ently has not attempted to formulate a 
solution for the problem. ‘The current 
hearings are exploratory. 


Women’s War Wages— The question 
of the high wages earned by women in 
war industry is explored in a recent 
statement by the Division of Women in 
Industry and Minimum Wage of the 
New York State Department of Labor. 
This points out that the average woman 
working in the manufacturing industries 
in New York State earned $29.97 a week 
for the first ten months of 1943, including 
both straight time and overtime. ‘This 
marks an advance over the average earn- 
ings of the same group in 1939, which 
amounted to $17.46. The 
points out, however, that rising living 
costs and taxes have largely absorbed the 
increase in earnings. The annual cost 
of living survey, just completed by the 
division, showed that the average woman 
worker, living as a member of a family 
group, needs $1211.13 a year for an 
“adequate” living ($23.10 a week). But 
‘tn-order to include income-taxes, addi- 
tional social security taxes, and war bond 
deductions, this figure should be raised 
to $1,599.91 ($30.71 a week).” The 
greatest increase in living costs in the 
past year, the survey showed, was in 
food, with raw food prices up 9.7 per- 
cent, and lunches in restaurants 22.7 per- 
cent higher. Clothing advanced 5.3 per- 


cent, and housing, including fuel and 


light, 3 percent. 


Labor Parley— The first world confer- 
ence of trade unions will meet in Lon- 
don on June 5. The conference will in- 
clude representatives of British and 
American labor bodies, trade unions of 
the Soviet Union and China, of the Con- 
federation of Latin-American Labor, and 
refugee representatives of organized 


statement ° 


labor in Nazi-occupied countries. Deci- 
sions at the conference will not be bind- 
ing upon the participating organizations, 
but will be subject to ratification through 
their regular procedures. It is planned 
to hold a two weeks session, the first 
week confined to United Nations’ prob- 
lems including the war effort, labor par- 
ticipation in the peace conference, and 
post-war adjustments; and the second 
week dealing with relief and rehabilita- 
tion after the war and the rebuilding of 
a European labor movement. By this ar- 
rangement, it is believed that representa- 
tives of neutral governments will be able 
to take part at least in the second half 
of the meeting. 


Industry’s Casualties—The labor press 
last month featured some figures on 
war industry casualties'given out by the 
OWI in mid-January. These figures 
showed: That from Pearl Harbor to 
January 1, 1944, there were 37,600 work- 
ers killed in industry, 7,500 more than 
the military fatalities for that period; 
that 210,000 were permanently disabled, 
60 times more than the military wounded 
and missing; that injuries account for 
four times as many lost man hours as 
strikes, and that 50,000 workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing are absent every 
day because of accidents; that deaths and 
injuries on the job are occurring now at 
the rate of 270,000,000 lost man days a 
year, the equivalent of the withdrawal 
of 900,000 workers for a full year from 
production. In connection with these fig- 
ures, safety experts point out that fatal 
accidents are only two thirds as frequent 
per 100,000 workers employed as in 
World War I, due to modern safety 
practices. 


Negroes in War Industry—In a “prog- 
ress report” on the employment of 
Negroes, the Committee on the Amer- 
ican Negro in Defense Industries, of 
which Anson Phelps Stokes is chairman, 
views the present situation as hopeful. 
“It is not too much to say that the efforts 
made by various groups to integrate the 
Negro into war production industries 
have been, on the whole, engouraging,” 
the report states. However, the commit- 
tee points to six urgent “factors still to 
be met”: More adequate opportunities 
for technical and scientific training, in 
which “some states are still backward”; 
the failure of some Negro workers to 
take full advantage of up-grading op- 
portunities; “a tendency on the part of 
some divisions of management to com- 
pare the productive levels of new, inex- 
perienced Negro workers with those of 
white workers of long experience”; dis- 


criminations against Negroes by some 


unions; discriminatory practices within 
government; “the further development of 
techniques and procedures for controlling 
factors responsible for racial riots in. 
heavily populated industrial centers, and 
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the creation of a more active and intelli- 
gent public opinion.” 


International Conference—The Inter- 
national Labor Office will hold its 
twenty-sixth session in the United States, 
probably in Philadelphia, beginning April 
20. The decision to proceed with the 
regular meeting of the only functioning 
residue of the League of Nations was 
made at the meeting of the Governing 
Body of the ILO in London in late De- 
cember. The conference is expected to 
last three to four weéks. The Govern- 
ing Body fixed an agenda of seven items: 
The future policy, program and status 
of the ILO; recommendations to the 
United Nations for present and post-war 
social policy; the organization of em- 
ployment in the transition from war to 
peace; social security; principles and 
problems arising out of the war; mini- 
mum standards of social policy in the de- 
pendent territories; reports on Conven- 
tions; director’s report. 


British Strikes— There were more 
strikes in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland in the war year of 1943 than in 
any year since the Labor Ministry began 
to keep records in 1893. The total was 
1,775 strikes, according to the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette, with a loss of 1,800,- 
000 man days, the heaviest loss of man 
days through strikes since 1937. Com- 
paring the British figures with those for 
this country, James B. Reston, writing 
in The New York Times, points out that 
Britain averaged 148 strikes a month in 
1943, with an average monthly loss of 
150,000 man days, while the United 
States averaged 309 strikes a month, with 
an average monthly loss of 1,275,000 man 
days. “Taking into account the fact that 
the United States has three times as 
many workers as Britain, the American 
strikes have in general been fewer, but 
have been costlier.” The majority of the 
British stoppages have been “wildcat” 
strikes, without the consent of the 
unions, more than half of them in coal 
mines. British labor experts, this writer 
states, ascribe the outbreak of short, un- 
authorized strikes largely to “four years 
of strain and overwork.” 


Social Protection 


Brctuss of the comparatively large 


amount of venereal disease among 
Negroes, the American Social Hygiene 
Association recently held in New York 
a conference with Negro leaders on 
Wartime Problems in Venereal Disease 
Control. In addition to prominent 
Negroes, there were present government 
officials and representatives of the army 
and navy and of public and private health 
agencies to discuss the serious handicap 
venereal disease brings to health and 
efficiency, and the socio-economic factors 


leading to its prevalence among Negroes. 

Out of the conference emerged a pro- 
gram proposing: the preparation of a 
manual of facts on venereal disease to be 
used by interested organizations; release 
of a statement by Negro leaders on the 
importance to the Negro of venereal dis- 
ease control, and the need for his help 
in any control program; conferences on 
the subject with federal and state off- 
cials, voluntary agencies and groups; and 
the stimulation of Negro and bi-racial 
committee action to spread appropriate 
information about venereal disease, se- 
cure adequate case finding and diagnosing 
facilities, promote repression of prostitu- 
tion, extend and improve the opportunity 
for and quality of professional training 
for Negroes, and further the use of 
Negro personnel in all phases of control. 
One suggestion made was that state 
health departments might re - evaluate 
their control programs in terms of va- 
rious groups in the population, and allo- 
cate funds on the basis of need rather 
than population ratios, or less important 
factors. The conference appointed a con- 
tinuation committee to follow up its 
recommendations. 


Casework and V.D.— Late in 1943 
three family agencies in Pittsburgh col- 
laborated on a study requested by the 
department of health, which points to a 
possible broadening of agency patterns 
and methods. Its goal was to learn if 
girls and women referred for venereal 
disease treatment by the Morals Court 
to the Municipal Hospital could and 
would use casework help in redirecting 
their lives. During one month forty-five 
clients were interviewed by three case- 
workers. On the whole, the women, 
despite the difficult setting for inter- 
views, seemed to accept them as a help- 
ful experience. Fifteen women requested 
service from social agencies, and several 
of them asked for the name of the inter- 
viewer for future reference, although 
they did not ask agency help. 


Local Action—In Tacoma, Wash., a 
citizens’ advisory committee, appointed by 
the mayor, has worked toward venereal 
disease control through three subcommit- 
tees: on education, on social protection 
and detention, and on law enforcement 
and prosecution. It has received close 
cooperation from the city health and 
police departments. The education sub- 
committee released news stories, edi- 
torials, and feature articles on health; 
gave a series of broadcasts in coopera- 
tion with the health department; put on 
a poster campaign; and held a contest 
through high schools for a slogan for a 
bus panel. It distributed 85,000 pamph- 
lets throughout 200 industrial plants in 
the community, and sent out 25,000 ad- 
ditional pamphlets with public utility 
bills. The subcommittee on social protec- 
tion devoted itself to improvement of city 


jail facilities, provision of housing foj 
younger, uninfected girls, and the em: 
ployment of a full-time medical social 
worker to help in the adjustment of firs! 
offenders, arrested on sex charges. 

City health department reports show 
the results of this program through a 
decrease between 1941 and 1942 of 4) 
percent in “infectious syphilis” and 28 
percent in gonorrhea cases. The rate 
during the first eight months of 1943 is 
still below the 1941 level. The citizens’ 
committee recommends continued activity 
for control and prevention including pro- 
vision of suitable housing, continued re- 
pression of prostitution, the close super- 
vision of taverns, and the passage of a 
law to prevent unaccompanied women 
from entering taverns after 7 P.M. 


Here and There—Alabama has em- 
barked upon a venereal disease control 
program, carrying an appropriation of 
$75,000 a year. The program is to be de- 
veloped on-a county by county basis, with 
probably only five or six counties reached 
during this fiscal year, but with the goal 
of eventual examination of every person 
in the state between the ages of four- 
teen and fifty. One objective is the estab- 
lishment of many more clinics for diag- 
nosis and treatment. . . . In California 
the incidence of congenital syphilis has 
dropped from a total of 928 cases in 
1938 to 739 in 1942. The reduction oc- 
curred entirely in the age group below 
fifteen. The drop in cases of infant 
syphilis is particularly noticeable: from 
163 cases in 1938 to 74 in 1942.... Cases 
of primary and secondary syphilis re- 
ported to the New York City health de- 
partment rose steadily during the first 
nine months of 1943. From January 
through June an increase of over 90 per- 
cent was registered in the 15 to 19 year- 
old age group, and of 34 percent in the 
20 to 24 age group. Increases occurred 
only at these ages, and the total number 


of venereal disease cases declined from. 


the 1942 level. ow 
; 


War and Welfare . 


ITH numerous local plans for 
pre-induction screening of psycho- 
neurotics from selective service regis- 
trants now in operation, social service ex- 
changes can look forward to a clearance 
of about seventy names per draft board 
per month, according to Dr. Luther 
Woodward of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. His estimate is 
based on the assumption that about 300, 
000 men a month will be inducted durin 
the first six months of 1944, x 
In New York City nearly 500 volun- 
teers, attached to local draft boards, are 
operating the screening program. Call 
medical field agents, these volunteers are 
trained social or health workers. Th 
have the same status on the draft board: 


o 
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ne board members, or the cooperating 
yicians. About a month before a se- 
ee’s scheduled induction, his name is 
in to the medical field agent at his 
| board. A check is made against files 
state mental institutions, and also 
inst files of the social service ex- 
age, to discover whether any social 
acy can throw light on his physical or 
rtal health. A check is also made of 
school record. In order to protect the 
uacy of the selectee, the information 
gathered is made available only to 
docal board physician and to the medi- 
1oficer at the induction center. 


1 the Blind— One of the first things 
}American Foundation for the Blind 
3 for a blinded veteran is to send him 
‘raille watch, inscribed with his name. 


,, which emphasizes its work among 
jarmed forces, “learning to tell the 
» on these watches is almost the first 
in the readjustment of these boys 
nheir new life... time weighs heavily 
11 them.” The foundation distributes 
rr equipment useful to newly blinded 
jiers and sailors, and, through per- 
hl contact, acquaints them with the 
irices available to them throughout the 
atry. In addition, the foundation has 
as for raising a $100,000 fund for a 
earch laboratory to develop special 
iliances for the blind after the war. 
iH work, says the report, cannot be 
to commercial concerns, as there is 
profit incentive. 
‘Jational Industries for the Blind, a 
--profit allocating agency for govern- 
nt orders for goods made by the blind, 
received, and paid out to its work- 
a, more than $1,000,000 in wages for 
- work. Fifty-six non-profit work- 
)ps are now busy in thirty-two states. 
ms are being made to continue these 
ats after the war, giving employment 


13,000 blind workers. 


ww Movie—In cooperation with the 
cice of War Information, the division 
recreation, Office of Community War 
rvices, has released a short film, 
{hen Work is Done,” which tells the 
ry of a small town into which the war 
might thousands of new people, and of 
"y it solved its recreation problem 
ough organized planning. Agencies 

organizations. wishing to use this 
1 should address requests to the OWI 
1 distributor nearest their community. 
agth, 9 minutes; size 16 mm. 
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rish Veterans— The Jewish Welfare 
ard and the Jewish War Veterans, 
h organizations accredited by the U. 
Teterans Administration to serve vet- 
s in connection with benefit claims, 
zatly formed a single Veterans Service 
imittee, to deal with Jewish veterans’ 
lems. The committee will accept re- 
Is by the JWV, and will urge vet- 


pording to the foundation’s annual re- 


Probably one of the most intricate 
jobs in the whole field of social wel- 
fare was laid in the lap of Mary Craig 
McGeachy, until recently first secre- 
tary of the British Embassy in the 
United States, when late last month 
she was named chief of the welfare 
division of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Adminstration. In 
her new position Miss McGeachy will 
be responsible for the planning, super- 
vision, and organization of essential 
relief for distressed persons and 
dependent groups, such as children, 
pregnant women, and the aged in the 
liberated areas, She will also assist in 
redeveloping national and community 
welfare organizations in these areas. 

In thus becoming the first woman 
to receive an appointment of major 
importance on UNRRA’s staff, Miss 
McGeachy seems to be following a 
recent trend in her career in achieving 
“firsts,” for when she was appointed 
to the British Embassy in 1940 she 
became the first British woman ever 


erans who have not already joined this 
organization to do so. In recruiting the 
committee’s professional staff, the JWB 
will give preference to veterans, especi- 


ally JWV members. 


Work for the Handicapped— Absen- 
teeism, labor turnover, and accident rates 
among handicapped workers are the same 
as or lower than among the able bodied, 
and productivity is the same or higher, 
according to a majority of more than 100 
employers, included in a recent survey 
by the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
The commission, urging the employment 
of the handicapped, suggests that employ- 
ers send for its “Manual for Placement 
of the Physically Handicapped,” query 
its regional medical officer, or write the 
medical director, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. The 
manual is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 


D.C. 


White Collar Troubles—Since Pearl 
Harbor over 40 percent of the men and 
women who have asked help from the 
Jewish Social Service Association in New 
York City have been “white collar” peo- 
ple. The increase in applications from 
this group is predominantly related to 
war pressures, the association reports. 
Although most of the requests do not 
involve financial help, but are for assis- 
tance in meeting a personal or family dif- 
ficulty, the rise in cost of living tends 
to bring many such difficulties to a head. 
Mothers, thinking of working for the 
first time, need help in planning for their 
children. Older people, faced with new 
hardships, and families needing to move 


_overtaxed 
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MARY CRAIG McGEACHY 


to gain diplomatic rank, In the ten 
years between 1930 and 1940, Miss 
McGeachy was a member of the 
permanent secretariat of the League of 
Nations,. assigned to the League’s 
work in public health, social welfare, 
and economic studies. 


in with relatives or friends, come for 
guidance necessary in unstable situations. 
Says Frances Taussig, executive director 
of the association: “The white collar 
group, whose situations have been com- 
paratively stable in the past, are show- 
ing an increased and thoughtful use of 


_casework help to consider their difficul- 


ties more clearly and work out the neces- 
sary readjustments for themselves.” 


Nurse Registration—A nationwide reg- 
istration of all graduate nurses is to be 
conducted by the War Manpower, Com- 
mission during the second week of Feb- 
ruary, which is to be known as Nurses 
Mobilization Week. The 25,000.mem- 
bers of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
American Medical Association will act 
as registrars. 

The 1944 registration has been planned 
in order to gather up to date informa- 
tion on the more than 400,000 graduate 
nurses in the United States, only half 
of whom are in active service—40,000 
in the armed forces and 170,000 in civil- 
ian nursing. —The WMC has announced 
that the number of nurses needed in the 
armed services is ‘rapidly increasing, 
while on the home front, crowded cities, 
community facilities, long | 
working hours, and lack of recreation 
tend to be a drain on civilian health, with 
a like increase in the need for nurses. 


Refugees in Spain—The American 
Friends Service Committee estimates 
that there were approximately 10,000 
refugees in Spain toward the close of 
1943. Throughout last summer and fall 
the refugee situation in Madrid was in 
a state of flux. Large-scale liberation 
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trom the internment camp at Miranda 
started in March, but toward the end of 
May government policy was reversed, 
and in August the camp was again 
crowded with people. Recent indications, 
however, are that Spain is willing to co- 
operate in working out a solution for 
refugees, and plans for their evacuation 
are moving forward. 

About 2,000 refugees are “‘stateless,’ 
and are the special concern of the 
Friends, who are cooperating with the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, the Brethren Service Com- 
mittee, and the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. The “stateless” include Jewish 
people repudiated by Nazi countries, and 
political refugees who cannot make use 
of their own embassies. 


’ 


Concerning Children 


HE Federal Works Agency reports 

that 2,065 child care centers operat- 
ing throughout the country were receiy- 
ing Lanham Act funds as of December 
15, 1943. Of these, 1,345 were centers 
for pre-school children, 720 for school 
age children. This is nearly double the 
number of centers in operation in August, 
when the total was 1,047: 679 for pre- 
school children and 368 for those of 
school age. Altogether, “58,682 children 
were enrolled in all centers on Decem- 
ber 15, compared with 28,041 enrolled 
on August 3. Total cost of center projects 
as of the end-of November is estimated 
at $34,231,000, of which $18,629,000 was 
supplied through federal funds, and $15,- 
601,000 by local contributions. 

A special study of pupil costs shows 
an average expenditure.of one dollar per 
day per child in centers caring for pre- 
school children, operating a standard ten 
to twelve hour day, six days a week. 
Variations of from 10 to 15 percent from 
the average occur locally because of dif- 
ferences in local circumstances. Centers 
for school age children show an average 
pupil cost per day of 50 cents, with about 
the same percentage variation. 


ADC Problems—“There is no simple, 
universal answer to the question: should 
mothers with children seek employment?” 
says Margaret K. Bishop of the division 
of research and planning, Philadelphia 
Department of Public Assistance, in a 
report on an analysis of the department’s 
aid to dependent children caseload. Com- 
menting on the fact that within the last 
three months, 338 ADC mothers secured 
jobs with sufficient income to permit dis- 
continuance of the grant, she continues, 
“The agency is aware of two sides of 
the problem.” On the one hand, “en- 
trance of housekeepers into industry 
brings new social problems in its wake.” 
On the other are “the rights of the tax- 
payer who pays the bill for public as- 
sistance.” 
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At present 50 per cent of the total 
count of individuals receiving assistance 
from the Philadelphia department are 
members of families receiving ADC 
erants, while back in 1935 members of 
ADC families made up only 1.5 percent 
of the total number of persons receiving 
aid. 


For Working Mothers— Though fed- 
eral funds for services to working 
mothers are available only for day care 
centers, counseling or foster family day 
care are regarded as sufficiently impor- 
tant to command local support in thirteen 
cities selected for a quick survey by the 
Children’s Bureau. A summary of the 
study released last month gives facts 
about the organization, financing, use 
and conduct of these two kinds of serv- 
ice to working mothers in Rochester, 
N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; Lynchburg, Va.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Il.; Des 
Moines, Ia.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Davis County, Utah; Port- 
land, Ore.; and San Francisco, Calif. 
Counseling services were provided in 
twelve of these communities, foster fam- 
ily day care in ten. 

Despite personnel shortages ways and 
means had been found to staff these serv- 
ices with competent people. Foster fam- 
ily day care services usually were licensed 
and supervised by the state welfare de- 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


March 9 to April 9 are the dates 
set for the annual Easter Seal 
Sale of the National Society for 
Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio. 
The money raised will be used 
for the support of local societies 
for crippled children throughout 
the country. The goal of these 
organizations is to bring every 
crippled child five opportunities: 

to get well, to go to school, to 
play with other children, to learn 
a trade or a profession, to work 
for a living. The seals cost a 
penny apiece or $1 for a sheet 
of 100. 


partments. ‘The services were’ finance) 
by city or county funds, communit. 
chests, state welfare funds, and in a va 
riety of other ways. Fees for foster fam) 
ily day care ranged from $4.50 to $I 
a week, and averaged about $1 per da 
for each child. Finding suitable home| 
presented no insuperable difficulties i 
most of the communities studied. A gen’ 
eral increase in demand for both counsel]; 
ing and day care was noted. . 
| 
Courses—In Michigan, the school of so 
cial work at the state university in| 
augurated on January third a six-week! 
course for child welfare workers. Wit! 
a class limited to fifteen students, wh 
have agreed to work two years for th’ 
state department of public welfare, th 
course will consist of two hours of clas, 
work three days a week, and field expe| 
rience in nearby counties. Students wil 
receive $160 a month for the first si 
months, and after that rates range fron 
$180 to $220, according to the civil serv 
ice classification. 

In Indiana a state plan for trainin, 
day nursery workers consists of a num 
ber of special courses given in local com 
munities. Evansville and Indianapoli 
were the first two cities selected by th 
State Committee on Care of Childrer 
under whose auspices the project is de 
veloping. Teaching specialists are re 
cruited from Purdue, Indiana University 
the State Department of Public Welfare 
and the State Board of Health. Eac 
course consists of ten or twelve two-hou 
sessions, held in the evening, and cover 
ing such subjects as child development 
play and play materials, health, nutritior 
and parent-teacher cooperation. 


SBLI 


IN MASSACHUSETTS, Saving 
Bank Life Insurance ended its yea 
with a favorable mortality experience re 
sulting in a savings of $1,455,508 avail 
able for addition to surplus’and for divi 
dends to policyholders. SBLI is the low 
cost, over-the-counter insurance, av 
able to small policyholders through loca 
savings banks, under a scheme worke: 
out by the late Justice Louis D. Bran 
deis. The favorable “balance” in Massa 
chusetts due to a total mortality for th 
year of only 39.7 percent of the expecte: 
morality was in spite of 22 death cla 
totaling $54,857 resulting from 

Cocoanut Grove fire, and 38 war casua 
ties representing $92,432 insurance. _ 


In Connecticut— At the close of it 
second year of operation in Connectic 
SBLI has a total of $2,244,683 insurar 
in force through the eighteen savin 
banks identified with the system. Abc 
two thirds of the business written I 
been in banks located in the three lat 
industrial cities of Bridgeport, 
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han, and Waterbury. Over 80 per- 
bf the applications were for $1,000 
ss of insurance. About 52 percent 
> applications show that the appli- 
nad no previous insurance. During 
lthere was a notable increase in the 
er of women war warkers and chil- 
making application for insurance. 


York Anniversary— In celebra- 
of the issuing of the first SBLI 
in New York State, a dinner meet- 
gas held in New York City on Jan- 
6, honoring the administrative staff 
aembers of the state SBLI govern- 
puncil. It was announced that there 
more than $36,000,000 insurance 


nn force. 


Professional 


tODDED by the current person- 
bl shortage in social agencies, the 
1 Workers Placement Service of the 
. Employment Service in California 
tly lowered its barriers against the 
‘ssionally untrained to admit for 
tration college graduates who have 
red in social welfare. The move 
dopted on resolution of the place- 
service's advisory committee, com- 
| of a group of prominent California 
| workers, when it became apparent 
the service would be unable to fill 
available registrants the many po- 
as referred to it. In the resolution 
pommittee specified that the American 
ciation of Schools of Social Work 
sked to designate those universities 
»colleges which offer acceptable un- 
caduate programs. 


s— With the approval of the U. S. 
Aren’s Bureau and the U. S. Public 
bth Service, the American Public 
ith Association recently established a 
t system unit to prepare written ex- 
jations for various positions in the 
‘ec health field. Already available 
the unit is test material for the 


‘ions of administrative health officer, © 


-¢ health nurse, and laboratory work- 
3imilar material for the positions of 
farian— and sanitary engineer is in 
»rocess of preparation. The examina- 
, which have been prepared with the 
eration of public health workers ac- 
y engaged in the field, are offered 
sale by the APHA, 1790 Broadway, 
York 19. 


ination— The California State 
el Board has announced an ex- 
on for * ‘social ts 2 sas to 


in atic: sMatnoreation’ or 
plus three years of expe- 
1 work or social research, 
r in the field of public 


_ Democracy Plan?” 


LT. COL. W. C. MENNINGER 


New director of the neuropsychiatry 


division of the Army Service Forces 
is Lieut. Col. William C. Menninger, 

who succeeds the late Col. Roy D 

Halloran, M.C. Colonel Menninger 
is on military leave from his posi- 
tion as director of the Menninger 
Sanitarium in Topeko, Kans., where - 
he has been associated with his 
father, Dr. C. F. Menninger, and 
his brother, Dr. Karl Menninger, in 
the operation of the Menninger 
Clinic. He is also secretary of the 
Menninger Foundation, which was 
organized in 1941 to promote re- 
search and education in the field of 
psychiatry. Outside of psychiatry 
one of Colonel Menninger’s main 
interests is Boy Scout work, Since 
1935 he has been a member of the 
National Executive Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


welfare. The entrance salary is $185. 
Inquire of State Personnel Board, 1015 
L Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


Lectures— In New York the fourth 
semester of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture’s John L. Elliott Institute of Hu- 
man Relations will run through February 
and March and include three series of 
lectures. Robert S. Lynd, Columbia Uni- 
versity professor and author of the fa- 
mous sociological studies “Middletown” 
and “Middletown in Transition,” is con- 
ducting a six weeks course entitled “Can 
A discussion series 
entitled “Americans Must Choose” which 
includes consideration of the future of in- 
dustry, labor, housing, science, law and 
education, has as its moderator, V. T. 
Thayer, educational director of the 
Ethical Culture Schools. 


Union Bulletin— “Welfare in Action,” 


is the title of the new monthly publica- 


tion of the National Social Service Di- 


vision, United Office and Professional 
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Workers of America, CIO. Addressed 
to “the entire field of social work” the 
publication is planned “to present welfare 
problems and discuss welfare programs 
from the point of view of the CIO.” 
Volume I, Number 1, which appeared 
in January, contains articles discussing 
social work’s place in increasing war pro- 
duction, views on a child care program, 
the use of psychiatrists within unions, 
experiments in offering social agency re- 
ferral services within unions. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 a year from the National Social 
Service Division, UOPWA, 8 West 40 
Street, New York 18. 


AASSW— Education for social work 
was discussed in detail at the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of Schools of Social Work held in 
Indianapolis, January 27-29. The atten- 
dance of well over 100, included repre- 
sentatives of the forty-two member 
schools and guests from other profession- 
al associations and national agencies. 
Highlight of the meeting was adoption 
of the report of the Committee on Pre- 
professional Education which had con- 
siderable discussion in open committee 
and at a general session. Along with 
Karl de Schweinitz’s presentation of the 
topic, “Training for Social Security Per- 
sonnel,” this report brought into sharp 
focus the controversial issues in this 
area. A round table for teachers of case- 
work ended in a joint meeting with the 
Indianapolis Chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers, addressed 
by Joseph P. Anderson, AASSW execu- 
tive secretary, on “The Profession’s In- 
terest in Education for Social Work.” 
The Curriculum Committee reported 
on the results of its three-year study of 
basic curriculum content. This report 
was discussed in a general session along 
with related administrative problems. At 
a dinner meeting Friday night, Frank J. 
Bruno of the School of Social Work, 
Washington University, St. Louis, and 
Gordon Hamilton of the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity, traced professional education’s 
progress in the last quarter century and 
presented proposals as to its nature in 
the future. The meeting ended Saturday 
with F. Stuart Chapin’s discussion on 
“Looking Forward to the Social Sci- 
ences.” Gordon Hamilton has been re- 


elected president for the coming year. 


pane and Things 


IGH praise for. the National 

Refugee Service’s plan of operation 
and for its accomplishments was accorded 
by President Roosevelt last month in a 
letter to the service’s retiring president, 
William Rosenwald, well known philan- 
thropist and member of the board of 


Survey Associates. The President con- 


gratulated Mr. Rosenwald for his ten 
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GLADYS A. LaFETRA 


Still in the prime of life, Gladys A. 
LaFetra died in New York City last 
month. A pioneer in the public hous- 
ing movement of this country she was 
a leader who was contributing much 


years of leadership in refugee work and 
referred to the service as providing “a 
model of constructive absorption of im- 
migrants into the American life.” Mr. 
Rosenwald has been elected honorary 
president of the organization. Succeed- 
ing him as president is Charles A. Reigel- 
man, New York attorney. 


Honored— Harold S. Buttenheim, 
editor of “American City” and president 
of Citizens Housing Council of New 
York, recently became the recipient of 
the fourth Annual Award for Meritori- 
ous Housing Service of the United Ten- 
ants League of Greater New York. The 
award was made in a ceremony in the 
auditorium of Red Hook Houses, New 
York City’s largest public housing de- 
velopment. 

First honorary membership in the 
thirty-eight year old League for Indus- 
trial Democracy was recently awarded 
to Jan Masaryk, Vice Premier and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Mr. Masaryk was presented a 
certificate by the league’s executive sec- 
retary, Harry W. Laidler, in the Czecho- 
slovak consulate in New York. 

Adele Franklin, in charge of the All 
Day Neighborhood Schools undertaken 
experimentally in two New York City 
schools this year, received the Edward 
L. Bernays $1,000 Award for Demo- 
cratic Education at the regional meeting 
of the Progressive Education Association 
in New York this month. The nine-to- 
five programs are in P.S. 33, in a lower 
West Side area of poverty and high 


juvenile delinquency, and in PS. 194, 


in the heart of Harlem. Both schools 


_ dividual families. 


to the formulation of a housing pro- 
gram and to the bringing about of 
more effective cooperation between 
public and private initiative in the 
field of housing and city planning. 

A constructive thinker and a cour- 
ageous doer she had had a diversified 
experience in her chosen profession. 
As first director of New York City’s 
largest public housing project, Red 
Hook, she helped develop principles 
and practices of public housing ad- 
ministration, but at the same time 


kept her interest in problems of in- 


She was a founder 
of the National Committee on Hous- 
ing, and served as its executive vice 
president, Her final project was an 
extensive survey and report under the 
auspices of NCH on postwar housing 
needs of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss LaFetra will be remembered 
by many not only because of her 
statesmanlike qualities but also be- 
cause of her dynamic personality and 
her warm concern for the individual. 


have over 1,000 pupils. Miss Franklin 
was formerly a classroom teacher in the 
City and Country School. In presenting 
the award, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
urged that the vital work of educators 
should be recognized in increased income 
and status. 


Changes— Last month Dean A. Clark, 
surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service, 
was named chief medical officer of the 
newly established physical rehabilitation 
section of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. For the past year and a 
half Dr. Clark has been serving as chief 
of the emergency medical section of the 
Public Health Service as well as chief 
of the hospital section of the medical di- 
vision of the Office of Civilian Defense. 
. . . The American Association for So- 
cial Security has secured Harvey Le- 
brun to serve as its acting executive di- 
rector, with headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Lebrun has been executive secretary 
of the Chapel Hill, N. C., Consumers 
Association during the past year... . 
The newly organized Charity Associa- 
tion in San Antonio, Tex., has as its ex- 
ecutive secretary Cleta W. Davis, who 
was recently field representative for the 
United War Chest of Texas. Prior to 
going to Texas last fall Mrs. Davis was 
executive secretary of the Red Cross 
chapter in Marianna, Fla... .The Com- 
munity Chest and Council in Portland, 
Me., has a new executive secretary in 
Forrest W. Campbell, who went there 
from Columbus, Ohio, where he was 
finance secretary of the Community Fund 
and Council. In Portland Mr. Campbell 
succeeds John D. Wellman, who has be- 


‘spoke frequently in favor of sex equi 


come executive secretary of the Cou 
of Social Agencies in Providence, R 
Eloise Walton, who for six years 
assistant secretary of the Commu 
Chest and Council of Social Agencie 
Portland, recently joined the public 
lations staff of Community Chests _ 
Councils, Inc. During the past sum} 
and fall Mrs. Walton was on the 5 
of the National War Fund. ... J) 
Richard M. Bissell of Farming) 
Conn., has been appointed by the An 
ican Red Cross as its national direc 
of volunteer special services to suc¢ 
Mrs. Dwight Davis who recently | 
signed because of ill health. ... Ee 
H. Smith, dean of the school of nursji 
Syracuse University, was recently 
pointed chairman of the National Nu 
ing Council’s committee on recruitm 
of student nurses. She succeeds Ka 
arine Faville, who has chaired the cc 
mittee since the fall of 1941... . Pi 
Liston Pope of the Divinity School, Y| 
University, is the new editor of So 
Action, progressive magazine publisl} 
by the Congregational Christi} 
Churches.... Florence Taylor has joit| 
the staff of the National Child Lal| 
Committee as assistant secretary for } 
search and publicity. Mrs. Taylor ser 
the committee in a similar capacity d 
ing the last war but left in 1918 to go} 
Siberia with her husband, Graham } 
Taylor. From 1937 to 1938 she was | 
sistant executive secretary to the Am 
ican Association of Social Workers, se} 
ing as editor of the association’s mont 
publication, The Compass. ; 


Deaths | 
EucENE Warner, former president’ 
the New York State Conference of 
cial Work, in Buffalo at the age 
sixty-seven. Long interested in the 
of social service, Mr. Warner served } 
the boards of both local and natior) 
agencies. He was a director of the N 
tional Council of Jewish Federation 
Welfare Funds, the American J 
Joint Distribution Committee, and t 
National Refugee Service, as well 
the Jewish Federation for Social Se 
in Buffalo and of the Buffalo Council 
Social Agencies. ; 


IpA~ M. Tarsexr, noted author, 
Bridgeport, Conn., at the age of eig! 
six. Though Miss Tarbell was 
famed for her exposé of the large trv 
in the early part of this century— 
ticularly for her “History of the St 
ard Oil Company”—her activities _ 
took her close to the domain of s 
work. In 1919 she was a membe: 
President Wilson’s Industrial Confer 
and later of President Harding’s Un 
ployment Conference. As a lecturer 


and industrial amelioration and bz 
many movements for social reform, 
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Book Reviews 


Psychiatric Study 


RNAL OVERPROTECTION, by David 

sevy, M.D. Columbia University Press. 

3 Price $4.50, postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ne. 


LE psychiatric world is once more 
ldebted to David Levy. His new 
ititled “Maternal Overprotection” 
vents the dynamic product of years 
witful effort in a field of research 
sychotherapy. 
many years other psychiatrists 
eeen concerned with the therapeutic 
ims, reflected in the infantile per- 
ty difficulties of children and adults, 
| have been caused by parental mis- 
ong. Dr. Levy now furnishes us 
linical evidence of specific patterns 
jasation in this group of difficult 
ms. 
Ithe late nineteen twenties and early 
‘en thirties Dr. Levy’s work at the 
ute of Child Guidance was directed 
‘ds the formulation of fundamental 
which have become the backbone 
rructure of psychotherapeutic theory 
ractice in the area of child guidance. 
is volume, he furnishes the field of 
jatry with the most complete com- 
on of all of his work in the area 
verprotection.” He has never been 
ied with the spinning of beautifully 
m theories. His careful gathering 
se material, which contains rich con- 
for workers in all the social psychi- 
fields, makes this a source book long 
-d for teaching purposes. 
would be an injustice to the fine 
- of the author to discuss the con- 
in brief review. But it is fair to 
that few could read the chapters 
| “Excessive Contact,” “Infantiliza- 
* “Prevention of Social Maturity,” 
“Maternal Control” without being 
essed with their richness and fun- 
sntal soundness. 
1e chapter on “Treatment, Prognosis 
Psychopathology” represents an 
t to evaluate the psychodynamic 
ess of treatment available in a child 
ance unit experience. His choice of 
; with the inherent psychopathology 
d in difficult parent-child equations 
s the reader an opportunity to gain 
oad insight into cause and effect re- 
nships in the treatment processes. 
objective evaluation of treatment 
ome reflected in the author’s five- 
classification of results forms a use- 
criteria for other workers for judg- 
the results of their own therapeutic 
ts. ee 
he final contribution in this fine book 
» be found in the “Case Studies of 
utment and Follow-up.” This chap- 
s based on interviews with nineteen 
mts several years after the Institute 
ts. Each case study is followed by 
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pertinent comments, which in themselves 
are rich in psychodynamic material. 

This book should be on the “must” 
list for all workers in the clinical field 
of childhood problems. 

Marion E. KeENwortuy, M.D. 

Professor of Psychiatry 
New York School of Social Work 


W e-Psychology 


IN SEARCH OF MATURITY—An_Ingurry 
INTO PsycHoLtoGy, RELIGION, AND SELF-Epvu- 
CATION, by Fritz Kunkel, M.D. Scribner’s. 292 
pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
ne. 


R. KUNKEL has written another 

book which combines the prin- 
ciples of depth psychology with religious 
insights and spiritual awakening. Again, 
he brings to the fore his special type of 
social psychology which he names We- 
Psychology and carries further the ter- 
minology which he has used to describe 
his techniques and philosophy. In his 
foreword and, by implication all through 
the book, he lays down the principle that 
“the We-Psychology is nearer to art 
than to science. Only the deviations and 
diseases of the human mind are proper 
objects of exact} scientific research. The 
positive side of the human mind, its crea- 
tivity, love, courage and faith, cannot be 
described, and even more important can 
neither be invoked nor controlled by 
scientific methods.” That does not mean 
that thinking must succumb to “sloppy” 
methods; it must be even more carefully 
controlled, logical, objective. Deductions 
must come from a sufficiently large and 
unselected number of “cases.” The au- 
thor may seem at times to reach conclu- 
sions that are unwarranted, given the 
above requirements, but he has brought 
into his system the importance of religion 
which other analysts have mentioned 
casually or as an addendum. 

The book ends with a stimulating de- 
scription of the methods of religious self- 
education which, added to a controlled 
understanding of depth-psychology, can 
give spiritual strength and develop an al- 
truistic concern, thus modifying ego con- 
centration. EvLeanor Hort JoHNSON 
Hartford, Conn. 


Individual and Group 


GROUP EXPERIENCE, Tue Democratic WAy, 
by Bernice Baxter and Rosalind Cassidy. Har- 
per. 218 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


WO West Coast educators go all 

out for democracy, group experi- 
ence and the community, while making 
a downright useful volume for those 
preparing to guide youth. The authors 
hope their efforts will bring teachers and 
group workers closer together. There 
is every reason to think that they will 
do just this. 


Two thirds of this moving volume is 
devoted to the group and its leadership. 
It is prefaced by a brief outline of major 
premises. What such leadership takes in 
the way of qualities, attitudes, and orien- 
tation is brought out through statements 
of democratic faith that are almost tele- 
graphic in their simplicity, though they 
involve insight into social and group 
work process. They are accompanied by 
creative outlines and charts together with 
case material. 

The authors maintain that the face-to- 
face group is a medium for the develop- 
ment of the individual, which they desig- 
nate as democracy’s first concern. ‘They 
under-emphasize the part that can be 
played by the group in meeting the needs 
of society, especially in the face of this 
national crisis in which individuals are 
being sacrificed. Even in peace time, sit- 
uations frequently arise in schools and 
elsewhere in which the welfare of the 
group takes precedence over the welfare 
of a particular individual. 

The book classifies and briefly describes 
methods of studying individuals in groups, 
but there is no attempt at critical evalu- 
ation. The need for such a future study 
seems evident to this reviewer. 

Part II, which comprises the final 
third of the volume, further develops the 
basic hypothesis of an interdependent 
world. The strong summary emphasis on 
the potentials of the public school build- 
ing used under wise community leader- 
ship is a reminder of the crusading spirit 
of Mary Follette. 

The volume is well documented and 
has a valuable “what to read” section. 

Wiser J. NEWSTETTER 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
University of Pittsburgh 


Technique for Understanding 


GET TOGETHER AMERICANS, by Rachel 
Davis DuBois. Harper. 182 pp. Price $1.75, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HE fact that our group-to-group 

tensions have increased during war- 
time has startled many observers. One 
might assume that the existence of an 
external danger would tend to bring 
about cohesion and unity among groups, 
as it seems to have done in Britain. One 
explanation of the reverse situation in 
this country is based upon the assumption 
that national unity is proportionate to 
real danger: the British have seen this 
danger and they have suffered; we have 
neither seen the danger face to face, nor 
are we anticipating great suffering. An- 
other explanation derives from psychi- 


-atry in maintaining that civilians have 


increased their group hostilities because 
they have no other outlet for their latent 
aggressiveness. These are, no doubt, 
valid explanations, but I should like to 
add one more: our current group ten- 
sions seem to me to be the consequence 
of a long neglect. We have assumed that 


good human relations would come into 
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existence automatically, without conscious 
attention and without the development of 
appropriate techniques. This is, I be- 
lieve, a false assumption. In a conglom- 
erated nation such as ours, it seems to 
me particularly true that a great deal of 
attention is needed if group tensions are 
to be kept at a minimum. 

Mrs. DuBois has been directing her 
attention at one sector of this problem 
over a long period of years. She may be 
called an expert in that sphere of human 
relations which involves persons of di- 
vergent racial, religious, and cultural 
backgrounds. She knows how to bring 
these diverse peoples into harmonious re- 
lationships. Her technique, which she 
calls the festival, and which deserves a 
more vivid name, has been demonstrated 
numerous times and under widely differ- 
ing circumstances in many sections of the 
nation. All she requires for her experi- 
ment is a small room and a group of 
diverse people. The spirit of unity is 
precipitated as the end-result of a mutual 
experience. All of this is humbly and 
aptly described in this small book which 
turns out to be a testimony of her own 
life and thought. It is primarily a book 
for persons who are through with mere 
talk about social tensions and are pre- 
pared for action. But, like many other 
practical books, this one contains also 
the essence of a philosophy. Needless to 
say, it is a philosophy with which I find 
myself in full accord. 

Epuarp C, LINDEMAN 
New York School of Social Work 


Wartime Conferences 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. Setecrep 
Papers, SEVENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. WAR 
Recionat CoNnFERENCES, 1943. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 491 pp. Price $5, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


EADING selected papers from a 

wartime conference eight months 
after the event is like watching a chip 
float forward in a swiftly moving stream. 
The chip remains the same, but one 
realizes that the vantage point for ob- 
servation must be ever different. 

Last year’s National Conference meet- 
ings were concerned with families and 
children—with their security, their em- 
ployment, their adjustments, their be- 
havior, their welfare and health. This 
year’s Conference no doubt will be equal- 
ly concerned about these same things. 
But last year the United States was 
still hewing out new policies for the 
mobilization of its manpower, for the 
faster recruiting of its huge military 
force, for waging total war. Social work 
still was struggling to find new footholds 
from which to aid these national policies. 
Many of these selected papers are con- 
cerned with how to use social work 
skills better to serve men in camps and 
industry, families and children of women 
expecting to enter industry, aliens and 


refugees likely to be swept aside by the 
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flood of nationalism. They reflect a 
spirited groping in an unknown, about 
which much more is now known. It goes 
without saying that they are valuable 
for the record. One may hope that they 
will be used as a background against 
which to check our present knowledge, 
and to forecast again this year the nature 
of things to come. 

The Conference editorial committee 
was faced with the unusual task of se- 
lecting papers from three conferences in- 
stead of one. Their forty-five choices 
seem ably made, and are certainly well 
edited and classified. Little specific ma- 
terial from the recreational and group- 
work field is included, but this no doubt 
reflects the conference program rather 
than any qualitative discrepancy. All 
other interests of health, welfare, and 
community organization are well repre- 
sented. BraDLEY BUELL 


Without Hearing 


DEAFNESS AND THE DEAF IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Harry Best. Macmillan. 
675 pp. Price $6.50, postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


HIS book is a mine of information 

for anyone interested in the welfare 
of the deaf. It is a painstaking, scientific 
study covering an immense amount of 
ground. 

Readers will remember Mr. Best as 
the author of a previous volume on the 
physically handicapped, “Blindness and 
the Blind in the United States,” a work 
that won him distinction. The rresent 
study is to some extent a revision and 
expansion of an earlier book, ‘““The Deaf: 
Their Position in Society and the Pro- 
vision for their Education,” published in 
1914. It examines and sums up the va- 
rious problems involved in deafness and 
the persons afflicted with this handicap, 
including those who because they were 
born deaf or acquired deafness in in- 
fancy, have been called the “deaf and 
dumb.” 

Part I investigates the causes of deaf- 
ness and its possible prevention. Heredity 
and the infectious diseases of infancy 
and childhood are cited as chiefly respon- 
sible for the early loss of hearing. As 
a former educator of deaf children the 
author has had wide experience with the 
acoustically handicapped which has en- 
abled him to approach their problems 
with deep understanding and a sym- 
pathetic spirit. 

Other chapters describe the physical 
and mental aspects of the deaf, their 
means of communication, their social and 
economic conditions, and organizations 
for their welfare. Part IV is devoted 
to a consideration of the education of 
deaf and partially deaf children. Ex- 
haustive lists of residential, day and pri- 
vate schools are provided. 

This work should prove of inestimable 
value to all those who come in contact 
with the deaf—otologists, teachers, social 


| 


workers, and others. It should make 
valuable addition to any library as a x 
erence volume to be consulted by pj 
ents or friends of the deaf. 

New York City Louise NEUSCHU 


Mental Rehabilitation 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 98 
HABILITATION, by John Eisele Davis, M, 
Sc.D. A. S. Barnes. 211 pp. Price $3, pm 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


\HE chief criticism of this book | 
| that the title promises more thi 
the book delivers — a fault shared : 
many authors or publishers—one ney! 
knows which. If the title were chang] 
to “Some Principles and Practices in ¢) 
Rehabilitation of the Mentally Il,” ay 
if the first half of the book were sho 
ened up, one could offer little negati! 
criticism. The latter half of the boo 
which describes therapeutic and rehabi} 
tative methods used with psychotic p 
tients, has a feel of reality. By virtue | 
the author’s large volume of experien 
in dealing with psychotic patients, he 
able to offer in clear, systematic for 
many valuable suggestions for dealit 
with this group. His emphasis on fl 
patients’ feelings, on the need of findir 
and using patient interest, the utilizatic 
of appropriate and progressive levels 
interest and activity, and on the signil 
cance of the personality of the therapi 
and his relationship to the patient, pron 
ises much for practitioners who attem] 
to follow the procedure suggested. 

The author has a sound eclectic view 
point and has obviously drawn heavil 
from the psychiatric approach with i 
emphasis on feeling and on the individu; 
patterns of patients. The description 
the various types of mental and neurot 
illnesses appears quite accurate, as do h 
explanations of the various mental meet 
anisms. What the reader looks for, bt 
does not find, are detailed plans for 3 
descriptions of treatment of the neurot' 
and psychoneurotic groups. | 

In the chapter on the psychological af 
proach, the author refers to writing 
dating back twenty years or more, bi 
completely omits any reference to th 
Rorschach test. In view of the fact the 
this test has been standardized and 
widely with psychotics, being regard 
by many clinicians as a most helpful tor 
in differential diagnosis, the reader ma 
be disappointed in this omission. 9 

In spite of its omissions, the book 
sents a viewpoint and method which 
put in practice would invalidate the o 
repeated criticism that much recreation: 
and vocational therapy has been 
concerned with units of training 
work than with improvement in 
patient. The author states pointedly » 
“one must study what is happening 
the patient, as well as what is happet 
to the reed which is gradually 
transformed into a basket.” _ 

The author’s demand for adequat 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Professional Education for Social Work 


For positions of responsibility in social work, professional education is essential. The following 
schools constitute the membership of the American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Schools offering a curriculum of one year are indicated by *. Schools not so marked offer two 
years or more. Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. For information re- 
garding the Association address the Secretary, Miss Leona Massoth, 1313 East 60 Street, 


Chicago 37, Illinois. 


, ATLANTA Universiry ScHoot or SociaL Work 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston Coiiece ScHoot or SociaL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dorothy Book, Acting Director 


Boston University, ScHoot or SocraL Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Dean 


Bryn Mawr Cottece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


University oF BurraLo ScHoo. oF SociaL WorK 
University Campus, and 25 Niagara Square 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


Universiry oF Catirornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Department of Social Welfare 
Harry M. Cassidy, Director 


Carnecie INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CatHo.ic UNiversiry oF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


University or Curcaco, Chicago, Ill. 
School of Social Service Administration 
Helen Wright, Dean 


University oF Denver, Denver, Colorado 
School of Social Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForpHam University ScHoot or Soctat SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Anna E. King, Dean - 


Tue ScHoot oF SocraL WorK OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Hawau, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Ferris F. Laune, Director 


*Howarp University, Washington, D. C. 
Graduate Division of Social work 
Inabel Burns Lindsay, Acting Director 


Inpiana University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 
Louis E. Evans, in charge 


*LoOuIsIANA STATE University, Baton” Rouge, La. 
School of Social Welfare 
Earl E. Klein, Director 


University or Loursvitte, Louisville, Ky. _ 
Graduate Division of Social Administration 
John J. Cronin, Director 


Loyora Universiry ScHoot or Socia, Work 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Roman L. Haremski, Acting Dean 


| University or Micuican, Curriculum ; 
in Social Work, 60 Farnsworth Ave., 
| Detroit, Michigan 
|’ Robert W. Kelso, Director 
| Universiry or Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graduate Course in Social Work 
Gertrude Vaile, Associate Director 
Tue Monrreat ScHoot or SocraL Work 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 
: Dorothy King, Director | i ; 
Nationa CatHo.ic ScHoot oF SociaL Service 
; 2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Director 


(In answering advertisements 


Re : 


University oF Nesraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Frank Z. Glick, Director 


Tue New York ScHoo. or SociaL Work 
of Columbia University 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Walter W. Pettit, Director 


University or NortH Carorina, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


Onto Srate University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 
Charles C. Stillman, Director 


*Universiry or OxiaHoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


University of PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Kenneth L. M. Pray, Director 


University or PirrssurcH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean 


ScHoot or Socrau SERVICE 
Saint Louis UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Rev. A. H. Scheller, S.J., Director 


Simmons CoLiece ScHoon or Sociat Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Katharine D. Hardwick, Director 


SmirH CoLiece ScHoon For SociaL Work 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Miss Florence R. Day, Director 


University or SOUTHERN CAirorniA, Los Angeles 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Arlien Johnson, Dean 


University or Toronto, Toronto, Canada 
School of Social Work 
Stuart K, Jaffary, Director 


Tuvane Universiry, New Orleans, Louisiana 
School of Social Work 
Elizabeth Wisner, Dean 


*University or Utau, School of Social Work 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Arthur L. Beeley, Dean 


*Srate CoLieck oF WasHincTon, Pullman, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Bertha Gerber, Director 


UNIvERSITY oF WASHINGTON, Seattle 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Grace B. Ferguson, Acting Director 


Wasuincron University, St. Louis, Missouri 
George Warren Brown, Dept. of Social Work 
Frank J. Bruno, Head of Department 

Wayne Universiry, Detroit, Michigan 
School of Public Affairs & Social Work 
Lent D. Upson, Director 


Wesrern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
Leonard W. Mayo, Dean 


*Wesr Vincinta University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Department of Social Work 
E. M. Sunley, Head of Department 


CouLeceE oF Witu1aM AND Mary 
Richmond School of Social Work, Richmond, Va. 
George T. Kalif, Director 


ase mention SuRvEY MIDMONTHLY) 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS,., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


CAMP BUILDING WANTED 


By American Friends Service Committee: a 
house, camp, school or institution capable 
accommodating 50 persons, within 100 miles 
New York City for three months, June 15 
to September 15. Facilities for swimming 
and sports desirable. Address reply 130 E. 
70 St., New York 21, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE circular. Dept. “S,” Continental Writ- 
ers’ & Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


WRITING — RESEARCHES — TRANSLA- 
TIONS — EDITING. Treatises, Papers, Re- 
views, Theses, . Articles, Addresses, Essays, 
etc. Autobiographies, professional, academic, 
literary, industrial subjects. Seventeen years 
highest standards. Confidential, unusual, diffi- 


cut requirements fulfilled. Louis Marlett 
Associates (SA), 5403 Black, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


MARY DOUGLAS, Experienced Literary Ad- 
viser. Criticism, editing, revision, research. 
Theses, articles, papers, novels, books. 430 
ha 119th Street, New York City 27. UN 4- 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the 
ete which professional nurses take in the 
etterment of the world. Put it in your 


library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broad t 58 
_St., New York, N. vA fr mailee Eke 


WORKERS WANTED 


PAROLE OFFICER—New York. Must have 
at least bachelor’s degree. Provisional posi- 
tions replacing men on military and other 
leaves. _ Must be New York State residents. 
Vacancies now exist in New York Citv. Others 
may occur in Buffalo, Albany, etc. Beginning 
salary, $2400.00, plus $180.00 war emergency 
compensation. Send full background of edu- 
cation, experience, draft status, to David 
Dressler, 547 Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 


CASE WORKER with experience in dealing 
with children’s problems, to create and take 
charge of institutional program. 2080 to 
$2500. Submit qualifications, 7935 Survey. 


Lutheran case-worker, for full or part profes- 
sional training, in a Pennsylvania Children’s 
Agency. Salary $1,800 to $2,100, according 
to qualifications. Opportunity for community 
organizing. 7927 Survey. 


e : 


—_—_—_—_————————— 
-HEADWORKER—man or woman—for neigh- 
borhood house in Eastern seaboard city. Suit- 
able salary, challenging situation. 7934 Survey. 


ed Home and Chronic Hospital, Baltimor 
eaten 175 beds, seeking Su: ecidvendéne 
with highest administrative qualifications. A. 
challenging RECN Send history to: 
Rosen att, 109 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore 2; 
aryland, in order to secure application form. 


Dean of Women 


(Continued from page 62) 
trained personnel is equally wholesome. 
He points to the importance of “trained 
personnel first in practical psychiatric 
techniques and secondly in recreational 
skills.” Says he: “One does not have to 
be an athlete to be effective in this field, 
but it is necessary that he be well 
grounded in a_ socio-psychiatric ap- 
proach.” LuTHER E. WoopDWARD 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
New York City 


The Growth of a Great Profession 


THE EDUCATION OF NURSES, by Isasev 
MAITLAND STEWART, R.N., A.M. Macmillan. 
399 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey As- 
sociates, Inc. 


pete publication of a short, well or- 
ganized statement of the development 
of nursing from its informal beginnings 
in the household and its early confusion 
with religious and charitable enterprises 
into the modern profession of fine stand- 
ing and recognized social significance 
could not have come at a more timely 
moment. ‘This is the year when federal 
support of nursing education is being 
given on a large scale, when colleges and 
universities are interesting themselves as 
never before in the basic scientific back- 
ground, and when the public’s attention 
is focused on nursing because of the war 
and the resultant shortage in every com- 
munity. 

Miss Stewart’s book gives an authori- 
tative, condensed account of the early 
emergence of nursing, the development 
of the Nightingale system, the compli- 
cated issues and conflicts involved in es- 
tablishing the education of nurses on a 
sound basis, the movement toward stand- 
ardization of schools of nursing, the ad- 
vance of the profession in sociological 
meaning, and the needs for inspired edu- 
cational leadership. Miss Stewart is 
eminently qualified to write this book 
by her position as a leader in the pro- 
fession, her devotion to the cause of pro- 
moting greater understanding and appre- 
ciation of the problems of nursing and 
of its great and rewarding opportunities 
for those engaged in it. Her book is 
organized to be read as a textbook for 
students in nursing schools—with a sum- 
mary, suggested questions, and a list of 
reference reading at the end of each 
chapter; but it is also written with a 
vitality and clarity which make it a 
good book for lay readers who wish to 
inform themselves concerning’ the nurs- 
ing profession. 

Members of hospital and training 
school boards, public health officials, 
leaders in nursing education should-read 
this book because here the issues which 
still must be faced by the profession are 
clearly, concisely, and fairly stated. Un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the pro- 
fession will grow with this book. ; 


ALICE C. Lioyp 


University of Michigan 


ass, 
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Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Cok 
rado, Samuel Schaefer, Executive Secretary) 
Chas. J. Kaufman, M.D., Medical Directo 
Free, non-sectarian for needy tuberculoy 
adults and children (kosher dietary). Main 
tains _children’s preventorium. Medica 
educational, vocational, occupational, 
chological, psychiatric and_ social 
Esther Cohen, director of Social 
and Vocational Therapy. Applications, Ney 
York area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Houtg 
director; Philadelphia area: 1103 Widene 
Building, Harold Greenspun, director; Chi) 
cago area: 30 North La Salle St. Othe! 
applications through local Jewish Federatioj| 
and Welfare Funds or direct to Hospital. 


, NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLK() 


HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway @ 
58th St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R.Nj) 
i Advisory Service, statistics] 


monthly magazine, Public Health Nursing} 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA) 
TION—1790 Broadway, at 58th St., Ney 
York, Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing di} 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and progran 
for the prevention of tuberculosis, Publica) 
tions sold and distributed through state asso} 
Ciations in every state. American Review o 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Con 
trol Federation of America)—A clearing) 
house cooperating with social workers in re 
ferring mothers to medically  directe¢ 
birth control clinics in 42 states, including 2{) 
centers in Greater New York. In areas lack} 
ing centers, qualified physicians are available} 
Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue, 
York City. WIckersham 2-8600. 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. : t | 
- H. Upham, M.D.; National Director} 
. Kenneth Rose; Medical Director, Claude} 
C. Pierce, M.D. 4 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU! 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA-9-6200 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. Tt 

a 


Every day 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. . 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5 :30-8 P.M, | 


Racial Adjustment 


* 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., wi 
its 44 branches improves social conditions ol} 
Negroes seeking “no alms, but opportunity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers} 
Investigates conditions of city life as b 
for practical work. Publishes OPPORTU) 
Y, Journal of Negro Life. Sol cits 
gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y.> 


al 


Recreation 3 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATIO 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. Tob 
to everybody in America, young or old, 

opportunity to find the best and most s 

fying recreational use of leisure time thro 

participation in music, drama, sports 
games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
to help secure adequate playground, recre 

tion centers, swimming pools, beaches, a 

letic field and other recreational facilities. 


SITUATIONS. WANTED 


Child Worker—Child Psychologist—wants ie 
location. Twenty years education and prat 
tice in European countries. Three years re 
dence in this country, since one year wi 
major Welfare Institution for Boys. Traini 
and experience for work with superior chil-! 
dren. Fitted for executive work. Excell 
references offered. 7926 Survey. 


Adaptable women with B.A. degree, also a 
. post graduate work in the social sciences : 
fifteen pyrers of experience in private, pul 


and medical social work wishes pjosition, 
Survey. : 


Woman with ‘college degree and twenty-ni 
years experience in juvenile institutions te i 
a position as Superintendent of a juvenile ir 
‘tution. 7937 Survey. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Child Welfare 


IBERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys, Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Lex. 2-3147. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 11, N. Y. Coordinates 
thé athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Settle- 
ment Housés and Community Centers in 
Greater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael P. 
Koenig, president; Robert E. McCormick, 
treasurer; Willard L. MKauth, Director. 
Sponsers the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
Center, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth Ave- 

—~nue, The Lincoln Recreation Genter. 9255 

, West 113 Street, The Tot Let, 422 West 


‘49th Street, Camp Sebago and Camp 
Wakonda in ‘the Interstate Park. 

BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C C. — David W. Arm- 


strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 

Serves member Clubs in programs, activities, 

methods, financing. Organizes new Clubs. 

BoyscluBs_ prepare boys for responsibilities 
2 ef citizenship. Activities include recreation, 
a physical and health training, vocational train- 
ing and guidance, and character building 
under leadership. Work with boys irom low 
income areas. 4 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Park Ave., 
No Cay cine, in 1910s & Scaiaed by Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys & 
train. them in citizenship.Pregrams: Cub- 
bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through spensorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civie groups, etc, 
Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. Fret- 
well, Chief Scout Executive. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF SM ERKCS 
—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. 
league of children’s agencies and Sapey ae 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
: tes with other children’s agencies, 
pay states, churches, fraternal orders and 

civic: groups to work out worthwhile 
si erie in hace of child welfare in Bick 

_ they are interested. + 


HE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
: Bee Gia 3 FHE- U2 SrA, INC. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and finamcing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies, 


Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill., organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every interested person is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago, 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc, 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal sery- 
ice, researeh. Write for list- of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—i5 West 16th Street, New 
York. <A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Mechani- 
cal appliances for the, blind. M. C. Migel, 
President; Robert B. Irwin, Executive 
Director. 


Foundations 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For’ the 


Imprevement of Living Conditions—Shelby — 


M. Harrison, General Director; 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York. Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organizations. Cdn- 
sumer Credit~ ‘Studies;—industrial Studies, 


Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social | 


Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offers to the Rebs in practical and inexpen- 
sive form some of the most important results 
of its -wotk, Catalogue sent upon request. 


‘THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION — In- 


corporated March 1929 b, ecial act of the 
‘ Reeeniars of the State OE New 


tion,” rendering to average citizen a 
service similar to that rendered to their 
‘respective founders by well-known private 
fou s. Funds may be contributed as 
onditional gifts, (b) C 
i ‘c) M 1 
ayes) on the annui 
= Pri eae coe {ents reid 


nd oS Siew oth 


York, serves | 
the American publye as “a people’s founda-. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Elizabeth Wisner, President, New 
Orleans; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 
N. High St., Columbus, Ohio, The Conference 
iS an organization to discuss the principles 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 


meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
This year the Conference will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio—May 21-27. Proceedings 
are sent iree of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of $5 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS — Adminis- 
tered through National Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and five Area offices in 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
York City, and Alexandria, Va. There. are 
3756 local Chapters organized mostly on a 
county basis. Services of the Red Cross 
are: Digaster Relief and Civilian War Aid, 
First Aid, Water Safety and Accident .Pre- 
vention, Junior Red Cross, Medical and 
Health Service, Nursing Service, Servicés to 
the Armed Forces, Volunteer Special Serv- 
ices, Blood Donor Service, Nutrition Serv- 
ice, and War Relief Production Service. 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave, New York 
City. The inter - denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: 
Mrs, F.. E.. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blyd., Los Angeles, ‘Calif “Mads Western, 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 220 Fifth-Ave- 
nue, New York City. Frank L. Weil, Presi 
dent; Max. Wilner, Treasurer; 
Rosenzweig, Secretary ;. Louis Krait, uxecu- 
tiveDirector. A national agency serving 


——~as parent body for Jewish Community Cen- 


ters, YMHAs. eitc., and providing welfare, 
religious and social activities for soldiers 
and sailors and other members of defense 
forces. A member of the United Bouee 
Organizations. . 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York~ City. re inter-. 
-national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the 
tehipy to help build a society in which . 
abundant life is possinle ior every individual. - 


ne 
NATIONAL Coa OF JEWISH oN 
_— EN, ME eae York 


spina Ex. 
zation of Jewish sete 


A slum sits for its portrait... 


Ntreet Corner 
Society 


BY WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


(Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania) 


FIVE SUMMER INSTITUTES—1944 
June 13 to June 23 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS IN NEW AREAS 
OF PRACTICE 


(1) Counseling Service in a Family Agency 


(2) Social Case Work Practice in a Day Nursery 
| (3) Social Case Work Aid to Discharged Service 


en 

HE AUTHOR spent three and | (4) Social Case Work with Juvenile and Adult 
a half years eating, drinking, | Delinquents 

(5) Group Work and Community Organization 


working, playing—actually liv- 
ing with “Street Corner Society” (in 
this case an Italian-American slum 
district). The result is an absorbing 
report on the homes and families, as 
well as corner gangs, racketeers, ward 
politicians and the environment that 
produces them. 


HARRY HANSEN: “Whyte offers fresh THE 
material on the ever important sub- 

ject of American community life and UNIVERSITY OF 
citizenship, presenting it eloquently CHICAGO PRESS 
from the human angle.” — N. Y. 5750 Ellis Avenue 
World-Telegram $3.00 Chicago 37, IMlinois 


A NEN TI ARETE PIR EET SEMEL ITED 


in Relation to Delinquency Problems 


Each Institute includes daily seminar for intensive 
analysis of case material. Each group is limited 
to fifteen members, engaged in practice in the 
specific field of the Institute. 


Address inquiries to 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
: a: 2410 Pine Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania | 


[OD SSA ee 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL | | {be University of Chicago 
OF SOCIAL WORK |||. Scheu stsecci siege Sele 


3 
P fotye peg 


‘Columbia University 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1943-44 


as iv. au 


SUMMER QUARTER 
June 20-September 1, 1944 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
 School’s curriculum but is so planned that the 


